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NOTE 


THe text of the present volume is taken from the 
Collected Poems of 1903, edited by Lady Leighton- 
Warren, the poet’s sister, and published by Messrs. 
Chapman & Hall. 

De Tabley’s poems in their first appearance were 
issued under a variety of names, and their biblio- 
graphy though small is somewhat complicated, the 
poet being in the habit of incorporating parts of 
earlier books in new publications as they came 
along. The Collected Poems, based upon the latest 
wishes and instructions of Lord de Tabley, derives 
from the following volumes : Poems by G. F. Preston, 
1859, Praeterita, 1863, Eclogues and Monodramas, 
1864, Studies in Verse, 1865, Orestes, 1867, all by 
William P. Lancaster; Philoctetes, 1866, first bearing 
merely the initials M. A., which gave place to the 
name John Leicester Warren in a new edition five 
years later ; Rehearsals, 1870, Searching the Net, 1873, 
both by John Leicester Warren; the two volumes of 
Poems Dramatic and Lyrical, 1893 and 1895, these 
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coming after the poet’s inheritance of his title and 
bearing his new name; and the posthumous volume, 
Orpheus in Thrace, 1901. 


The Editor and Publisher wish to express gratitude 
to Mr. Leicester-Warren of Tabley House, Cheshire, 
for his permission to include many copyright poems 
in this selection. 
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INTRODUCTION 


JouN Byrne Leicester Warren, who became 
Lord de Tabley in 1887, was born in 1835 and died 
in 1895. His first volume of poems appeared in 
1859, and he was publishing until the time of his 
death. His period was, therefore, Victorian without 
qualification, and no stranger coming to his work 
with a knowledge of English poetry could fail to 
recognize in it clear marks of the age of Tennyson 
and Browning and Morris and Swinburne and Arnold. 
His reputation has never been, nor is it ever likely to 
be, with theirs. His mastery of the muse was far too 
inconstant a thing to give him place in the forefront 
of an age, but, at his best, he was not merely a small 
poet imitating these greater ones with talent, but an 
authentic maker drawing his variable inspiration 
from the same sources that worked in the masters 
of the time to an ampler though not always a richer 
gathering. 

In the case of the foremost men it is, when all is said, 
idle to dispute whether one age is greater than another 
in poetry. Milton, Pope, Wordsworth, Tennyson, for 
example—you may like one better than another, and 
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have very good reasons for your liking, but that is 
about all there is to be said in this matter of degree. 
The great poets have this in common, that most of 
the time their work, so to speak, comes off. To 
follow these four instances, in spite of a great deal 
of nonsense that is talked about Wordsworth by 
people who do not read him, and, for that matter, 
about the other three as well, no one who really 
cares for poetry and patiently gives himself to the 
understanding of a poet like any of these four, 
seriously wishes any considerable volume of his work 
away. One is not talking of the dilettante readers in 
poetry, who have a perfectly legitimate taste merely 
for a lyric here and there, but of those others who 
believe that in the poetic canon of their race is to 
be found at once the most interesting and inspiring 
expression of that race’s spirit. The great poet’s life 
is always and steadfastly preoccupied with his poetry, 
and when a man like Milton set about writing a poem 
it was found more likely than not to be a good one, 
and, if the reader does not see it, it is, at least, as 
hkely as not that Milton is right and he is wrong. 
So that, again to speak of these four, we shall find 
that each of them brought all the resources of a rich 
and powerful nature to the accomplishment of 
a great life’s aim in poetry, and that each of them 
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succeeded. That Tennyson's particular kind of 
verse was not Pope’s, nor Pope’s Milton's, does not 
matter. In each case the great work was done 
and the account closed. We may call Milton a 
greater poet than Tennyson if we like, but Milton 
would laugh at us. 

When, however, we come to the smaller men the 
case is altered. The difference between a poet like 
de Tabley, for example, and a poet like Tennyson 
is not that Tennyson reaches an excellence altogether 
beyond de Tabley’s range, but that Tennyson does 
it twenty times for de Tabley’s once, and that, 
moreover, at one sitting, as it were, Tennyson will 
do it consistently and de Tabley but fitfully. Inspira- 
tion remains the best word, and inspiration is common 
in the one case and very occasional in the other. 
The result is that, now to particularize, in de Tabley’s 
Collected Poems, which fill five hundred closely printed 
pages in small type, there is an immense amount of 
waste tissue, and a public that can only know him 
through such a volume is little likely to have the 
patience to know him at all. This is an injustice to 
a poetic gift about which, when the tide was moving, 
there can be no question whatever. Critical opinion 
at the moment is rather at outs with even the 
Swinburnes and the Morrises and the Tennysons 
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themselves, and possibly it may be even less ready 
to reconsider the claims of a lesser light from the 
firmament in which these were the stars of greater 
magnitude. Critical opinion of the moment about 
things of a moment ago, however, has a way of 
being very soon found out, and this selection is put 
forward in the belief that less fashionable and more 
permanent judgement will be glad always to have 
the best of a poet who, for all his defects, could be 
very good indeed. 

De Tabley belonged to an age in which the defects 
of its poetry were peculiarly troublesome. There are 
times when the poets even when they are not writing 
at their best do not necessarily write quite tediously. 
The elaborate and profuse vigour and sweetness of 
the Elizabethans may sometimes fall into an almost 
ludicrous disorder, but at their worst they still have 
the touch of divinity upon them. After Donne the 
poetry of the seventeenth century, varied as it was, 
has, nevertheless, for its governing characteristic that 
quality which has given it the term metaphysical. 
That in its play of intellectual wit it disregarded the 
deeper things of passion is a belief obviously unten- 
able by the witness of such names as Marvell and 
Vaughan and Crashaw and Herbert and Herrick, 
to say nothing of Milton or of a dozen other known, 
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and many hardly known, names. But there was in 
the work of all that age a certain simple fundamental 
quality of brain that seemed to save almost the 
smallest talent, no matter into what fantastic ex- 
cesses it might fall, from mere dullness. One can 
read through volume after volume of forgotten 
verse books of the time and pass from admiration 
to every kind of reaction but boredom. There is, 
for example, but a poor little penn’orth of fame in 
the great world for the score or so of Professor 
Saintbury’s Caroline Poets put together, but to care 
for poetry is, I think, to find scarcely one page too 
many in the nearly two thousand of that masterly 
piece of devoted scholarship and taste. The seven- 
teenth century could do silly and even false things 
with its wits, but the wits were always there. A poet 
then, in his bad moments, could betray himself into 
saying that the light of his dead mistress’s eyes 
would dim all the lights of heaven, or into any other 
kind of extravagance, but, although he has no answer 
to the charge of not believing what he says, he can 
nearly always, at least, plead mastery of his conceit. 
The obvious defect in the lower levels of meta- 
physical poetry in the seventeenth century is a lack 
of emotional sincerity, but there is hardly ever 
a complete failure in intellectual interest. When 
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Dryden and Reason set out to correct this high- 
falutin of the mind they did much to doctor a mani- 
fest disease, but their preoccupation led them too 
much into making poetry commonsensical and the 
forgetting of such glories as 


The grave ’s a fine and private place 
But none I think do there embrace. . . 


and in their poorer work they showed that common 
sense in its lassitudes could be perhaps more reason- 
able, but certainly far duller, than the lapses of in- 
tellectual passion, and poetry very often found itself 
reasoned out of existence. Then came the romantic 
revival, standing first and foremost for a passionate 
emotional sincerity such as had hardly characterized 
English poetry before. Not even in the greatest 
days of the sixteenth century had the poets so 
poignantly and uncompromisingly laid bare the very 
trouble of their souls. This is why many people, to 
whom what are perhaps some of the rarest delights 
of poetry are unknown, find in the work of those 
men from Blake, or more probably Wordsworth, 
to Keats, a consolation that they do not know in 
the poetry of any other age. This intimate, human, 
troubled quality added, we know how richly, to the 
best of our English glories, but it, too, had the inevit- 
able other side to its account. The emotional sincerity 
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knocked the conceit in both senses out of poetry as 
it had come from the seventeenth century and, more 
profitably perhaps, it put the reason of that later time 
in its proper place. But it had its own dangers. 
It was not possible for a poet of any consequence 
at all, working under this new impulse, to fall into 
the intellectual posturings that seduced even the 
finer men of an earlier age in their unwary moments. 
Love poetry, for example, from Blake onwards has 
quite simply a new and deeper sincerity than had 
marked the volume of it for generations. But this 
emotional abandon, this fearless wearing of the heart 
upon the sleeve, while it was duly controlled by 
intellectual power by all the poets at their best, was 
too concerned with its own passion to pay any great 
heed, for its own sake, to the exercise of wit that had 
always been a chief characteristic of the meta- 
physicals. And this meant that, when the pressure 
was relaxed, a quality which had so well served the 
less urgent moods of poetry was no longer there for 
service, and the poets fell into a habit of merely 
repeating very deftly their own imaginative utter- 
ance at times when the imagination was not in play. 
The result was a serious one, and finally exemplified 
in the case of Swinburne, of whom it has been observed 
often enough that his quite inferior work is at first 
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glance so like his very finest as to be almost indis- 
tinguishable from it. The trouble was apparent even 
in the earlier stages of the new movement. It is to 
be found often in Byron, even Shelley is not wholly 
free from it, while Wordsworth and Keats had their 
moments of hesitation. As the so-called, and on the 
whole well-called, romanticism became more self- 
conscious with the growing of the nineteenth century, 
the danger became more and more pervasive, and, 
while it was the chief disability with which even 
so great a genius as that of Swinburne had to 
contend, it has, I think, more than anything else 
made for the obscuring of reputations like that of 
de Tabley’s altogether. This little volume should 
put de Tabley’s poetic endowment beyond question. 
But in reading through his collected work one is 
continually finding passages which, while they have 
an almost bewildering outward resemblance to some 
of the best things that he wrote, are unsatisfactory, 
even at a first reading, and on a second assert them- 
selves as having been written merely out of an 
expert habit when inspiration was asleep. It is then 
that the world of crumbling cliffs and pale blossoms, 
of which de Tabley could write so poignantly and 
truly when poetry was alert in him, becomes merely 
tiresome, and minor in the really bad sense. 
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And readers of the whole body of de Tabley’s 
will find more particular occasions for criticiam. 
sometimes left loose ends of meaning in his verse, 
was occasionally a little facile in the choice of 


Having said co much, or wo little, by way of reserva- 
tion, we may for the rest safely leave the poems to 
_ praise themselves. The distinction of phrase which 
 @an have but one source abounds, and if his world is 
father a remote and bookish one he nevertheless 
very often touches it to poetic reality. In minute 
and yet always interesting realization of the details 
_ of natural beauty he is hardly equalled by any poet 
of his age with the exception, perhaps, of Tennyson 
pometimes. And there are, moreover, occasions 
when he can move us by the greater things of the 
In making this selection the firet thing, obviously, 
was to give 4 representative showing of de Tabley’s 
ipsieal poome. This I have done to the best of my 
judgement. There remained the longer pieces, which 
some difficulty. Those people who cannot 
‘read poctry at all unless it is in short lyric form mies 
many delights, and it is, by the way, intercsting to 
; 
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note that a good many poets of our time are again 
beginning to write long poems. It is one thing for 
a poet to make what should be a short poem into 
a long one, as de Tabley often did, and quite another 
to have a taste for such poetic concepts only as.can 
be put into a little space. But while the reader who 
shies at a long poem is, perhaps, rather more in need 
of a holiday of some sort than anything else, he cannot 
be disregarded and he is as likely to refuse a poem 
of two hundred lines as one of two thousand. It so 
happens that what seems to me to be by far de Tabley’s 
finest achievement is also nearly his longest one 
(Orestes is a few lines longer). And in the belief that 
any reader who cares for the longer ‘rests’, to 
borrow a term from tennis, will turn to this as 
readily as to a series of shorter long pieces, I have 
decided to let this alone stand with the lyrics. And 
any reader who approaches Philoctetes with that 
leisure and submissiveness which every sustained 
work of art demands will be very richly rewarded. 
For it is here, with a subject wholly suited to elaborate 
treatment, that all de Tabley’s powers combined to 
one wholly satisfying result. The neo-classical drama 
of the nineteenth century has many riches but, even 
remembering Atalanta, I do not think that any is 
rarer than this. The form suited de Tabley’s instinct 
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exactly, and yet, far from constraining the humanity 
in him, it enriched it. Ph#iloctetes is not only the most 
moving poem that de Tabley wrote, it is, attentively 
read, one of the most moving long poems of the 
century. The description of the death of Heracles, 


_ the meditation beginning ‘ Spirit of man, to whom 


these petty stings’, the tenderness of the scenes 
with gle, the clear-sighted drama of the conflict 


_ between Philoctetes and Ulysses and Pyrrhus, and 


the magnificent speech in which the hero sums up 
the whole matter and takes farewell of the Lemnian 
peasants, are all conceived and shaped in the manner 
of great poetry. The characterization throughout, 
moreover, is exact and admirable, and through the 
whole work runs a thread of pure lyric beauty which 
is most memorable, perhaps, in the lovely figure of 
Pan given in the last part of the Chorus beginning 
‘In wonder and time-mists’. With such a poem to 
his credit, de Tabley cannot but be secure against 


long neglect. 
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MISREPRESENTATION 


Peace, there is nothing more for men to speak ; 
A larger wisdom than our lips’ decrees. 
Of that dumb mouth no longer reason seek, 
No censure reaches that eternal peace, 
And that immortal ease. 


Believe them not that would disturb the end 
With earth’s invidious comment, idly meant. 
Speak and have done thy evil; for my friend 
Is gone beyond all human discontent, 
And wisely went. 


Say what you will and have your sneer and go. 
You see the specks, we only heed the fruit 

Of a great life, whose truth—men hate truth so— 
No lukewarm age of compromise could suit. 


Laugh and be mute! 


THE PILGRIM CRANES 


Tue pilgrim cranes are moving to their south, 
The clouds are herded pale and rolling slow. 
One flower is withered in the warm wind’s mouth, 


Whereby the gentle waters always flow. 


The cloud-fire wanes beyond the lighted trees. 
The sudden glory leaves the mountain dome. 
Sleep into night, old anguish mine, and cease 


To listen for a step that will not come. 


THE OCEAN WOOD 
Grey woods within whose silent shade 


The ocean voice is dimly known : 
Where undisturbed the violets fade, 
And roses perish overblown. 


Calm rests the wave against the beach : 

. Calm rocks the wave-bird on its tide, 

And calmer in their heaven than each, 
The gleaming bands of sunset ride. 


Soon will the ripple move again : 
Soon will the shorelark flute its song : 
And in sweet emphasis of pain 


The rock-dove mourn the cliffs along. 


Sweet shall resound the curlew’s wail, 
New sails come sweeping up the sea. 
But all the ships that ever sail 


Will bring no comfort home to me. 


SONNET 


REcoRD is nothing, and the hero great 
Without it; the vitality of fame 
Is more than monument or fading state 


That leaves us but the echo of a name. 


Rumour, imperial mistress of the time, 
Is slandered where she feigns no specious lies, 
Caters no reticence of cringing rhyme, 


To blow her dust-cloud full on unborn eyes— 


The glory of the shows of gilded shields, 
Wild music, fluttering blazons,—and ’tis all. 
Lonely the dead men stare on battlefields,— 


Can glory reach them now tho’ clarions call ? 


Some shadow of their onset’s broken gleam 


May yet outlast the pageant and the dream. 
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THE STUDY OF A SPIDER 


From holy flower to holy flower 

Thou weavest thine unhallowed bower. 
The harmless dewdrops, beaded thin, 
Ripple along thy ropes of sin. 

Thy house a grave, a gulf thy throne 
Affright the fairies every one. 

Thy winding sheets are grey and fell, 
Imprisoning with nets of hell 

The lovely births that winnow by, 
Winged sisters of the rainbow sky : 
Elf-darlings, fluffy, bee-bright things, 
And owl-white moths with mealy wings, 
And tiny flies, as gauzy thin 

As e’er were shut electrum in. 

These are thy death spoils, insect ghoul, 
With their dear life thy fangs are foul. 
Thou felon anchorite of pain 

Who sittest in a world of slain. 


Hermit, who tunest song unsweet 


To heaving wing and writhing feet. 


THE STUDY OF A SPIDER 


A glutton of creation’s sighs, 

Miser of many miseries. 

Toper, whose lonely feasting chair 
Sways in inhospitable air. 

The board is bare, the bloated host 
Drinks to himself toast after toast. 
His lip requires no goblet brink, 
But like a weasel must he drink. 
The vintage is as old as time 


And pright as sunset, pressed and prime. 


Ah, venom mouth and shaggy thighs 
And paunch grown sleek with sacrifice, 
Thy dolphin back and shoulders round 
Coarse-hairy, as some goblin hound 
Whom a hag rides to sabbath on, 

While shuddering stars in fear grow wan. 
Thou palace priest of treachery, 

Thou type of selfish lechery, 

I break the toils around thy head . 
And from their gibbets take thy dead. 


AT HEAVEN’S GATE 


Tue last of all the starry flock, 
Red Phosphor fades in amber skies, 
Hoarse in the farmstead crows the cock, 
Harsh from the glen the owl replies. 


Lovely and dim the star of morn, 
A sphere of rayless ruby glows : 
Until the Day divine is born 
On cloudy bed of tinselled rose. 


When long-divided zones of pearl 
Announce the silken steps of Day, 
I wake before the silent merle, 


I waken and I soar away. 


The waves of heaven with cloudy crest 
Come rippling eastward like a tide ; 
No longer in my moss-lined nest 
The minstrel bird of heaven will bide. 
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AT HEAVEN’S GATE 


Tis meet and right my lofty lyre 
Shall greet Apollo’s orient rays : 
That I ascend, as stars retire, 


And soaring trill my hymn of praise ; 


That first of nature’s wakening choir, 
Sweet incense to the Lord I bring: 
That my devotion wafts me higher 


Than clouds which tire an eagle’s wing. 


The angel of the unrisen morn, 
The herald bird with note of fire : 
Within whose fervid breast are born 


The longings of a world desire, 


The pean to the mighty power 
Pervading heaven, pervading earth : 
At whose command the genial hour 


Breaks iris-tinted in its mirth. 


AT HEAVEN’S GATE ll 


Then I become a morning psalm, 
And carol, where are never heard 


In solitudes of astral calm 
The twitter of a groundling bird. 


Where heaven is near I sing alone ; 
For other feeble warbling throats 
Fail far below my seraph zone, 
Nor dare intrude their earthborn notes. 


Let Philomel’s harmonious breath 
Ring out her prelude of despair, 

Can tales of turbid love and death 
Pollute that pure and crystal air ? 


Let the false cuckoo tell the vale 
His double-noted name unblest ; 
Let greedy starlings rate and rail, 
And jackdaws bicker round their nest. 
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AT HEAVEN’S GATE 


Let robins in malignant strife 
Pipe triumph o’er a rival slain, 
The red-breast hypocrites, whose life 
Is sequel to the deeds of Cain. 


From Thames to Nile let swallows cross, 


Let petrels sing the dirge of wrecks. 


I envy not the ringdove’s gloss 


Nor burnish of their tinselled necks. 


I envy not the feather-eyes, 
When Juno’s fowl her train expands ; 
Nor when the halcyon’s rainbow dyes 


Recall some bird of tropic lands. 


I have no beauty : wing and breast 
Are dim, suffused with speckled greys ; 
A homely bird: yet from my nest 


Ascends a strain of regal praise. 


AT HEAVEN'S GATE 


{ am the clarion of the morn : 

Between the clouds I fade from sight. 
The mountains hear my elfin horn ; 

I, singing, melt away in light. 


I am all music, throat and breast, 
And music from my trembling wing 

Is shaken, as I poise at rest : 
Soaring I never cease to sing. 


I throb with full excess of song, 
I quiver in melodious pain ; 
And, as I flutter, sweet and strong 


My strain descends in golden rain. 


Mine is the glory of the praise 
That does not seek itself to bless, 
And mine the meed of blameless days, 


Which heaven bends o’er with dove caress. 
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AT HEAVEN’S GATE 


Mine is the soaring life afar, 
Which, self-forgetting, heaven endears ; 
Mine is the radiance of the star, 


And mine the music of the spheres. 


ON A QUEEN’S PALACE IN RUINS 
(QUEEN JoAN oF Napues, 1370-1435) 
DavucGutTer of the silver foam, 

Show me now thy ruined shell ! 
Here was once thy radiant home, 


Here thy palace citadel, 


Glorious on thy brow with pride: 
Gleaming limbs of rosy hue; - 
Naked breasts too fair to hide, 


Sweet as asphodelian dew. 


Mighty captains came and quaffed 
Deep the cups of thy desire, 

Kings sat at thy feet and laughed : 
Cupid watched and fanned the fire, 


ON A QUEEN’S PALACE IN RUINS 


Time went merrily, my queen, 
As a god they held thee then, 

Ruling with disdainful mien 
Circe-like thy droves of men. 


Like a sunset flashing gems, 
Fair thy orient couch was spread ; 
But to kiss thy garment-hems 
Drave thy lovers well-nigh dead. 


Lying there, as Danae lay 
Crushed in rain of rushing gold, 
When the god’s resistless way 


In treasure on her bosom rolled ; 


Like wan leaves in crisping bowers 
Spreads thy wilderness of hair, 
Near the faces of the flowers 


Where thy regal footsteps were,— 
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Hair that drank the light and noon 
With its multitude of threads ; 
Thou wast as an amber moon 


Which a cloud-fleece round her sheds. 


Thou wast like a daffodil 

Wreathed in veils of misty dawn, 
When thy women at thy will 

Wrapt thy limbs in gold and lawn, 


Underneath the grey wych elms, 
By the sobbing hungry sea. 

Voyaging to twilight realms 
Crowding sail for love of thee, 


As a heron with hoarse cries, 
Came their white keels cleaving on,— 
As thro’ clear meridian skies 


Southward sweeps the soaring swan. 
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Pirate kings that loved the brine, 
Helmed with dragons o’er their brows, 

Pledged thee in enchanted wine, 
Sweeter than their northern spouse. 


But thy feasting hall is gone, 
And thy lovers quaff no more, 

And the boats that bore them on 
Rot on some sequestered shore. 


All thy rippling tresses rust, 
Silent are thy dove replies, 
And immeasurable dust 


Stains the glory of thine eyes. 


Daughter of the ocean foam, 
Broken is thy beauty’s spell, 
Fallen is thy golden home, 


Ruined all thy citadel ! 
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OPHELIA 


Lost in a wilderness of ill, 
Wan with a yearning never still, 
O tell me where, most tuneful rill, 


Can I recover rest ? 


Thy waves roll under meadows brown, 
And draw the thirsty daisies down ; 
It cannot hurt them much to drown, 


In death’s green water-nest. 


Among the meads of dedal May, 
Around the roots of aspens grey, 
Thy ripple holds delicious way, 


A couch where dreams are sweet ; 


Thy lilies shall my pillow be, 
My coverlet the water free, 
My sheet the white anemone, 


My lullaby thy beat. 


OPHELIA 19 
Gone without warning otherwhere 
My lover leaves me to despair ; 
Sorrow and love are sore to bear, 
Love goes and sorrow stays. 


O father dead ; O love untrue, 
Lips at whose touch mine own grew new, 
As pallid buds expand, if dew 

Drop after droughty days. 


My father in his grave is fair, 

The shroud is round his silver hair ; 

I love the hand that laid him there, 
And wrought my bosom’s woe. 


O pale dead father laid in night, 
My bud of spring is slain with blight, 
My soul is weary of the light 

And lonely ; let her go. 
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OPHELIA 


I weep indeed ; and both are gone— 
Ah, most I love the cruel one, 
Who loved me once, now loves me none, 


Dear author of my fears. 


And so I wander by the brim, 
And gather buds to think of him, 
And find their eyes are dewy-dim, 


As mine are, wan with tears. 


The sad sweet avens as in dream 

Bends o’er the bosom of the stream, 

And hangs her rosy head: I seem 
Like this deserted bloom. 


The fishes watch her, amber-eyed, 
The tide-grass swims from side to side, 
As sweetly will the river glide, 


And kiss me in my tomb. 


OPHELIA 21 


And he—God knows !—when nestlings break 
Their eggs next summer, and the lake 
Is sown with snowy hawthorn flake,— 

May wander one day here, 


The darling of my troth and trust, 

When he is crowned and I am dust, 

May lean and weep—aAh, but he must— 
At least one little tear 


Into my crystal urn, when bees 
Are roving, and the skies at peace, 
And love, my pain, at ease, at ease, 


In my sweet river-bier ! 


AN AUTUMN SERENADE 


Berore the tears of autumn shed 
All leaves away at winter’s door, 

My queen, across the foliage tread 
Of yellow gusty woodland floor ; 

And watch the squirrel overhead 


In stories of her pine-trees hoar. 


AN AUTUMN SERENADE 


When only redbreast chirps thee on, 
And fingered chestnut leaves are cast ; 
And gaudy greenwood gathers wan 
On lime and beech, and sickens fast ; 
And acorns thicken paths upon, 


And shrew-mice treasure winter mast. 


When plovers tremble up to cloud, 
And starling legions whirl apace ; 

And redwing nations restless-loud 
Are over every fallow’s face ; 

And barren branches like a shroud 


Blacken the sun-way’s interspace. 


The winds, all summer idly dead, 
Give prelude to their winter tune. 
Grey hoar-frost hears them, from his bed 
Lays out white hands, and wakens soon. 
He laughs as soughing elm-trees shed 


Old homes of breeding rooks in June. 
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ANTICIPATION 
1 seT my heart to sing of leaves, 
Ere buds had felt the March wind blow : 
I laid my head and dreamt of sheaves, 
Ere seedsmen had the heart to sow : 
I fancied swallows at the eaves, 


And found old nests in pendent snow. 


I dreamt a scent of daffodils, 
When frosty shone the village tiles : 
Of flowery perfume from the hills, 


When ice had bound the mere for miles : 
Of king-cups yellowing all the rills, 
When snowdrift silted up the stiles. 


I found a barren bush of thorn, 
Where hung last year the sweet field-rose : 
I said, no hint of purple morn 
The chambers of the east disclose : 
Poor heart, poor song, poor pinions torn, 


Flutter and perish in the snows. 
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ANTICIPATION 


I said, a winter, huge and deep, 
Crawls on the bitter, hungry plain : 
Why should I dream, who cannot sleep, 
Or hope to understand the pain, 
Which rolls the doleful tears I weep, 
That Spring is dead, that Love is slain ? 


NATURE’S RENEWING 


THE genial year awakening, 

When mellow air begins to burn, 
Arises in a robe of spring 

From ruined winter’s hoary urn ; 


Whom hearing, all dumb birds must sing. 


The sacred earth in her delight 
Steams under April’s wheeling sun. 
The king-cup gathers amber might, 
The clouds in triumph melt and run. 


The grey lark trembles out of sight. 


NATURE’S RENEWING 


And here and there a fervid bud, 
The restless herald of the year, 

When vernal currents move its blood, 
Expands in painted petals clear. 

The flushed merle screams along the wood. 


The rain is tender on the ground, 
Smooth-headed robins ruffle out 

Their plumage. Spring, in every sound 
Divine and sudden, sheds about 

Her green dilation at a bound. 


The sap in old blind things is warmed : 
The eager palm outruns its leaves. 
The peering crocus, turf-embalmed, 
In gardens under cottage eaves 


Comes now the hollow winds are calmed. 


Those faint red boles with many a line, 
Those peeling sides, the ring-dove’s perch, 
Which white in darkened coppice shine 
Are silver clusters of the birch ; 
They seem bright woodland ladies fine ! 
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NATURE’S RENEWING 


The larch has blushing finger-tips ; 
As tho’ love-whispers of the spring 

Had reached her on the March-winds’ lips, 
Or she had heard them in the ring 

Of rain-drops down the forest slips. 


And in the wasted snowdrop’s room 
Come daffodils abundantly, 

The treasure of the violet’s gloom 
Dividing with her. Can they be, 


Those steady purples aspen bloom ? 


O glory of the dim green bough, 
O April floors of primrose zone : 
It seems as if the grey world now 
Had laid asleep her ocean moan, 


And barren drifts of windy snow. 
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A FROSTY DAY 


When the rusty blackbird strips, 
Bunch by bunch, the coral thorn ; 
And the pale day-crescent dips, 


New to heaven, a slender horn. 


RURAL EVENING 


THE whip cracks on the plough-team’s flank, 
The thresher’s flail beats duller. 
The round of day has warmed a bank 


Of cloud to primrose colour. 


The dairy girls cry home the kine, 
The kine in answer lowing ; 
And rough-haired louts with sleepy shouts 


Keep crows whence seed is growing. 


The creaking wain, brushed through the lane, 
Hangs straws on hedges narrow ; 
And smoothly cleaves the soughing plough, 


And harsher grinds the harrow. 


RURAL EVENING 29 


Comes, from the road-side inn caught up, 
A brawl of crowded laughter, 

Thro’ falling brooks and cawing rooks 
And a fiddle scrambling after. 


A PASTORAL 
(VENETIAN SCHOOL) 
ARCADIAN spaces of great grass arise ; 
Crisp lambs are merry : hoary vales are laid, 


Studded with roe-deer and wild strawberries ; 


In one a shepherd tabours near a maid ; 


Who teases at the button of his cloak, 
Where rarely underneath them grows the herb ; 
A squirrel eyes the lovers from an oak, 


And speckled horses pasture without curb, 


In a fair meadow set with tulip-heads. 
A water-mill rolls little crested falls 
Of olive torrent, broken in grey threads. 


A grave-yard crowds black crosses in square walls. 


30 A PASTORAL 


And up behind in a still orchard close 
The apples ripen, crushing down the trees, 
In millions, russet-green and amber-rose, 


Fit for the gardens of the Hesperides. 


Such colour as the morning brings the skies, 
Such mirage as our dreams in childhood gave, 
Infinite cadence of ethereal dyes, 


The radiance of a rainbow-burnished wave. 


Quaint pastoral Arcadia, where are set 
Thy rainy lands and reddish underwoods ? 
Earth has not held thy fabled sunsets yet, 
Though lovers build their palace on thy roods. 


THE SPIRIT OF EVEN 


GENTLE Queen, that dost control 
Kingdoms pale of faded light : 
Spheréd star, that ridest sole 
In between the day and night. 
Silver-pulsing, planet queen, 


Wrapt in robes of twilight sheen. 


THE SPIRIT OF EVEN 


Loose the ox and lengthen shadows : 
Hive again the roving bee : 

Still the lark o’er emerald meadows : 
Bring the fishers home from sea : 

Spirit of the Eve unseen, 

Shed thy influence, twilight Queen. 


Shepherd, pipe thy plaintive lays, 


Crown ber brows with radiant mist : 


On her throne of purple rays 

Seat her like an amethyst : 
Beaming glow-worm, amber-green, 
Fair and lovely twilight Queen. 


Smite, O smite the chorded lyre, 


All things praise her peaceful sway. 


Poet, wake thy heart of fire, 
Ere her beauty waste away, 

Pass unsung and fade unseen, 

Pearl of Even, twilight Queen. 
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A WINTER SKETCH 


WHEN the snow begins to feather, 
And the woods begin to roar, 

Clashing angry boughs together, 
As the breakers grind the shore. 

Nature then a bankrupt goes, 


Full of wreck and full of woes. 


When the swan for warmer forelands 
Leaves the sea-firth’s icebound edge : 
When the grey geese from the moorlands 

Cleave the cloud in noisy wedge. 
Woodlands stand in frozen chains, 


Hung with ropes of solid rains. 


Shepherds creep to byre and haven, 
Sheep in drifts are nipped and numb: 
Some belated rook or raven 
Rocks upon a sign-post dumb. 
Mere-waves solid as a clod 


Roar with skaters thunder-shod, 


A WINTER SKETCH 


All the roofs and chimneys rumble, 
Roads are ridged with slush and sleet ; 

Down the orchard apples tumble, 
Ploughboys stamp their frosty feet. 

Millers, jolted down the lanes, 

Hardly feel for cold their reins. 


Snipes are calling from the trenches, 
Frozen half and half at flow, 

In the porches servant wenches 
Work with shovels at the snow. 

Rusty blackbirds, weak of wing, 


Clean forget they once could sing. 


Dogs and boys fetch down the cattle, 
Deep in mire and powdered pale : 
Spinning wheels commence to rattle, 
Landlords spice the smeking ale. 
Hail, white winter, lady fine, 


In a cup of elder wine. 
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LOVE’S BIRTH 


WueENn Love, before whose planet birth, 
The sacred Paphian pinewoods smiled ; 
Then roses spread the forest earth 


And bluebells gleamed on mountain wild. 


The air grew mild: the ocean floor 
Without one crisping ripple lay. 

In calm the breaker lapped the shore, 
Or washed the ledges of the bay. 


But, sweet and deep, transcendent rest 
Suffused the violet-tinted sea. 

And in the richly clouded west 
The purple faded silently. 


SONNET 

_ Rosy delight that changest day by day 

From dearest growing to a dearer favour, 

Whom Thought and Sinew bondsmen to obey, 
Slave out thy least command and may not waver. 


My recompense and zenith of reward, 

Bourn of all effort, thought behind all thinking, 
Regent of sleep and centre of regard 

Whereon the wakeful soul will pore unshrinking. 


I cannot count the phases of this love, 
Measure its growth or vindicate its reason. 
I cannot doubt; the very smile that wove 


My soul with love withholds me from love’s treason. 


I only know thou art my best delight, 
Food of sweet thoughts and sum of all things bright. 
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SONNET 


My heart is vext with this fantastic fear,— 
Had I been born too soon or far away, 

Then had I never known thy beauty, dear, 
And thou hadst spent on others all thy May. 


The idle thought can freeze an idle brain 
Faint at imagined loss of such dear prize ; 
I pore upon the slender chance again, 


That taught me all the meaning of those eyes. 


But creeps a whisper with a treason tongue— 
Had’st never sunn’d beneath this maiden’s glance 
Another Love thou hadst as madly sung, 


For Love is certain but the loved one chance. 


Deject and doubtful thus I forge quaint fear, 


But question little, Love, when thou art near. 
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AUTUMN LOVE 


THE autumn brought my love to me. 
The birds sing not in spring alone ; 
For fancy all the year is free 
To find a sweetness of its own : 
And sallow woods and crystal morn 
Were sweeter than the budded thorn. 


When redwings peopled brake and down 
I kissed her mouth : in morning air 
The rosy clover dried to brown 
Beneath thro’ all its glowing square. 
Around the bramble berries set 
Their beaded globes intenser jet. 


True love, I whispered, when I fold 
To mine thy little lips so sweet, 

The headland trembles into gold, 
The sun goes up on firmer feet. 

And drenched in glory one by one 


The terrace clouds will melt and run. 
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AUTUMN LOVE 


Our lips are close as doves in nest ; 

And life in strength flows everywhere 
In larger pulses through the breast 

That breathes with thine a mutual air. 
My nature almost shrinks to be 


In this great moment’s ecstasy. 


Lo, yonder myriad-tinted wood 

With all its phases golden-brown, 
Lies calm ; as if it understood, 

That in the flutter of thy gown 


Abides a wonder more to me 


Than lustrous leagues of forest sea. 


And far and deep we heard the sound 
And low of pasture-going kine. 
Your trembling lips spake not : I found 

Their silence utterly divine. 
Again, the fluttering accents crept 


Between them, failed, then how you wept ! 


AUTUMN LOVE 


For when you came to speak the pari 
Which gave yourself for time and years, 
The angel in the maiden heart 
Could find no other speech but tears. 
And their immortal language told 
What Seraph’s words to speak were cold. 


We turned our homeward feet at last, 

And kissed to go, but kissed and stayed. 
The dewy meadows where we past 

Seemed love-full to each grass’s blade. 
And there our thirsty lips retold 


That lovers’ story ages old. 


They say we sear with growing time, 
And scorn in age our young romance : 
Yet shall that morning keep its prime 
Thro’ every earthly shock and chance : 
And till my brain is dark with death, 


No sweetness leaves that morning breath. 
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SEPARATED FORTUNES 


Deargst, beholding thy poor married tears, 
Since thou hast made thy choice and chosen ill ; 
And I must watch the slow pathetic years 


Far from that hearth where thou art lonely still. 


The cradle of thy sorrow claims thy care, 
O patient mother ; on this mate of thine 


Smile, if one careless word he has to spare ; 


Crouch, if his hand be heavy with the wine. 


[ am slain with pity of thy doom to be. 
I pray ; but easier shall this mountain gate 
Unlock its roots and drench them in the sea, 


Than I could loose one rivet of thy fate. 


Live ; and thy child will grow to love thee right, 
The blighted years will rust themselves away ; 
Till to thy spirit weary for the night 
Sleep shall unroll the prison-doors of day. 


SEPARATED FORTUNES 


I heer a noise of sutman round again ; 

A few more seasons and we shall not weep : 
We lived divided in our living pain ; 

We shall lie sundered in our latest sleep. 


Thou shalt repose where that Italian sea 
Rolls, without tide, more lucid than our waves. 
By northern Humber’s foam my rest shall be ; 
The deep shall sound between us in our graves. 


The moon at full will beam on either tomb ; 
The stars at morn will hide themselves away. 
No step will come more sadly for thy doom, 


No lark will sing less gaily in the grey. 


Love in his end shall falter as did ours ; 
The true shall lose him and the traitor win. 
Time as of old among life’s garden flowers 
Shall pull as weeds the choicest buds therein. 
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42 SEPARATED FORTUNES 


Worn with her sentence of eternal blight 
Earth’s seasons will not alter or rebel ; 

While up above the shining zenith-light 
They tell me Mercy sits—and all is well! 


A MEETING AND ADVICE 


TRUE heart, under grey-green arches 
Where the crimson cones of larches 
Bud in bristle leaves ; 

Print thy feet in dewy places, 
Where, amid the king-cup faces, 


The mead-spider weaves. 


On the down thy raiment glistens, 
In his nest the wheatear listens, 
From thee flows a lay ; 
Doves refrain to pipe their trouble, 
Ledges of hill fountains bubble ; 
Give thee, love, good day. 


A MEETING AND ADVICE 


Art thou cold, because I follow 

Up the wood-way, in whose hollow 
Bluebells haunt the rills ? 

Wind-flowers carpet all the cover, 

And there come, now March is over, 


Ah, my love, thy shadow only 

Warms the folded dew-drop, lonely 
In secluded dells. 

Hear my April prayer unchidden, 

One which birds in nest-down hidden 


To their consorts tell. 


Young and lonely hold no measure, 

Youth ’s a mint of sterling treasure ; 
If we hoard, we lose. 

Age a coin, which Love refusing, 

Out of date and out of using, 


Takes not as his dues. 
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A MEETING AND ADVICE 


Rose-buds, in a land of roses, 

Wither ere they come to posies ; 
Maiden roses mourn. 

Sweet mouths many are not tasted, 

Or their kisses won are wasted, 


Hour and year forsworn. 


Though all ends in loveless sleep, 

When the ripe hour beckons, reap— 
Reap, nor sourly say,— 

“Fresh cheeks wear not weeping-stain ; 

Love is spoil and wedded pain 


Taint their rose away. 


‘ Wisest he who can despise 
Culpid’s evanescent dyes, 

Passion’s brittle prime ; 
He shall revel long and well 
In a careless citadel, 


Monarch of his time.’ 


A MEETING AND ADVICE 


Answer, Dove, ‘ tho’ Love's best sweet, 
Like an angel's glorious feet, 

Flash and pass no more.’ 
Answer, sweet, ‘ Love may not last, 


Yet the perfume of his past 
Lives in riper store. 


‘He, who wavered long at noon, 
Sits alone in darkness soon, 
White with dusty snow. 
Eyes can answer, hands as well, 
Rusting years unlearn their spell.’ 


Answer, dearest, so— 


Fortune plays not twice the giver, 
Leave it once and lose it ever, 

As we speak, ’tis flown. 
Bind Love, ere the child-god spread 
Gauzy wings above his head, 

And fickle leaves his throne. 


46 A MEETING AND ADVICE 


So that when thy merry weather, 
Loses heart and changes feather, 
And Time’s hearth is grey ; 
Love will save one fervid ember, 
That wild east or bleak December 


Will not quench away. 


NUPTIAL SONG 
‘ SIGH, HEART, BREAK NOT’ 


Si@H, heart, and break not; rest, lark, and wake not ! 
Day I hear coming to draw my Love away. 
As mere-waves whisper, and clouds grow crisper, 


Ah, like a rose he will waken up with day. 


In moon-light lonely, he is my Love only, 
I share with none when Luna rides in grey. 
As dawn-beams quicken, my rivals thicken, 


The light and deed and turmoil of the day. 


NUPTIAL SONG 47 


To watch my sleeper to me is sweeter, 
Than any waking words my Love can say ; 
In dream he finds me and closer winds me ! 
Let him rest by me a little more and stay. 


Ah, mine eyes, close not : and, tho’ he knows not, 
My lips, on his be tender while you may ; 
Ere leaves are shaken, and ring-doves waken, 


And infant buds begin to scent new day. 


Fair Darkness, measure thine hours, as treasure 
Shed each one slowly from thine urn, I pray ; 
Hoard in and cover each from my lover ; 


I cannot lose him yet; dear night, delay. 


Each moment dearer, true-love, lie nearer, 
My hair shall blind thee lest thou see the ray ; 
My locks encumber thine ears in slumber, 


Lest any bird dare give thee note of day. 


48 NUPTIAL SONG 


He rests so calmly ; we lie so warmly ; 
Hand within hand, as children after play ;— 
In shafted amber on roof and chamber 


Dawn enters; my Love wakens ; here is day. 


A SIMPLE MAID 


Txov hast lost thy love, poor fool, 
Creep into thy bed and weep. 
Loss must be a maiden’s school, 
Loss and love and one long sleep. 
Half her time perplexed with tears 
Till the dust end all her years— 
All her fears. 


Was thy love so gracious, lass ? 
Never such a love before 
In this old world came to pass, 
Nor shall be for evermore. 
Sweet and true, a king of men, 
None like him shall come again— 


Come again. 
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A SIMPLE MAID 


Was thy bud so precious, lass, 
Opening to a perfect rose ? 
Till between the leaves, alas, 
Winter fell in flaky snows. 
Then, ah! then, its crimson side 
Brake upon the briers and died— 
Brake and died. 


FORTUNE'S WHEEL 


I HAD a true-love, none so dear, 
And a friend both leal and tried. 
I had a cask of good old beer, 
And a gallant horse to ride. 


A little while did Fortune smile 
On him and her and me. 

We sang along the road of life 
Like birds upon a tree. 


My lady fell to shame and hell, 
And with her took my friend. 
My cask ran sour, my horse went lame, 


So alone in the cold I end, 
E 
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CARPE DIEM 


THE year flows on in bloom 

To make lush Autumn room, 

Time takes his mother by the hand to go; 
The little rippling Hours 

Push tender feet in flowers, 


And Amor, leaning film-eyed on his bow, 


Hears the good rain alive 

Tinkling and humming drive 

The molten summer, petal, bloom and seed. 
He lays the peony by ; 

Her core of pride is dry, 


And black her flaming heart as any weed. 


Ah! in no other wise 

The yearning swallow cries : 

‘Sun-land out yonder, I am weak to go, 
My plumes are hardly set, 

I am a nestling yet, 


And, lo! I scent on northern hills the snow.’ 


CARPE DIEM 
Where chiefly woods have laid 
Their arms of twisted shade, 
Thy footsteps falter in a depth of leaves ; 
Thine eyes are very grey, 
Thy raiment dim as they 
Who stand afar in mist on leaden eves. 


Among the wine-deep whin, 

Where redwings fluster in, 

She sits among the larches that I know, 
Crumbling in each wan hand 

A heath-spike’s bells like sand, 

Smiling a little, but her lips are slow. 


My lady waits me there, 

A wilful maid right fair, 

Not glad to see or glad to let me stay. 
She knows not her sweet mind, 

Nor kind nor yet unkind, 

A little sorry if I kept away. 
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THE BIRD OF MY LOVE 


THov wilt not hearken, though I weep 
Hot tears against thy folded hands ; 
Though Love, this exile bird we keep, 
Sits pining for his radiant lands ; 
Sick of some tiny fleck or mote, 


He never sings us now a single note. 


He hangs his head, his eyelids close, 
The gloss is faded on his wing ; 

So broken down he seems with woes, 
He may not pipe us anything. 

I call; his pale lips quiver loth ; 


Is then his song all over for us both ? 


Thy captive, his were early chains, 
The noose was laid of woven hairs ; 
Thy tame bird, he would count the grains 
Thy pity gave him unawares. 
He was bound in with golden bars, 


Till he forgot the weather and the stars. 


THE BIRD OF MY LOVE 53 


All day he saw thee near his cage ; 

To watch thee, moving or in rest, 
Became the poor bird’s only wage ; 

When thy hand fed him he was best. 
He gave thee every note and trill, 
And piped his little welcome with a will. 
And so he sang till yesterday,— 

Came to the bars with many a bend ; 
His music made the old soft way, 

Till sleep fell on him, and the end. 
Laid in his sand now, cold and grey, 


Interpret me his latest honey-lay. 


I think he sang, ‘I am only thine, 
I am broken if thou leavest me ; 
I faint if thou art gone, divine, 
This is no prison if near thee. 
My heart floods out to thee in song, 
And in thy smile my melody is strong. 


54 THE BIRD OF MY LOVE 


‘Take freedom, God’s own gift on all,— 
Remove Heaven’s joy and leave me none ; 
Take Light, Life’s highest festival, 
And leave me bind beneath the sun 
To do thy bidding, sweet, all day : 
Take all except thy dearest self away.’ 


We kept him caged, and he is dead. 

We did unwisely doing so: 
Between his prison wires was shed 

A meadow breath, which laid him low. 
He loved thee much but pined unseen, 


And brake his heart when woods grew tender green. 


Love is thy cage-bird, like to die ; 

He mopes, is weary, must begone ; 
He finds no favour in thine eye, 

Or answer in thine altered tone. 
Thy god will pine as pined the bird,— 


Hach gave free heaven away for thy sweet word. 


THE BIRD OF MY LOVE 


O changeful queen of many wiles, 
Why lure and tend me for a whim, 

And waste thy hundred pretty smiles 
A season, till the love grows dim 

Between thy rose lips unawares ? 


Fickle, they change. Unaltered I am theirs. 


Doth all love end in weariness ? 
The music falters in his string ; 
The arms grow faint in their caress, 
Which bound me like a marriage ring. 
What have I failed in then, my sweet, 


That I must weep for pity at thy feet ? 


At light offence Love opens wing, 
For sorry reason he will go ; 

At straws, which casual breezes fling 
Against his feet, his angers glow. 

In all my thought I cannot touch 


One crime, save loving thee, my love, too much. 
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56 THE BIRD OF MY LOVE 


Bid me begone, but tell me why, 
That I may mend what is amiss. 
Love, I am patient ; earnestly 
I will search out and alter this. 
Reprove, and I will earn new praise, 


Increasing due observance of Love’s ways. 


Thy frown is like a winter house, 
Laid eastward in a bitter land ; 
Whose roads are full of broken boughs, 
And rough in ruts of snow and sand : 
In white chains hangs the spider’s woof, 


Where keen winds freeze in ice-teeth at my roof. 


There heaven is stayed from dew, and dry 
The ice-sheet saws upon the reeds. 
The wind is up with a wailing cry, 
The deep has wrought and flung its weeds. 
The blotted sun went long ago, 


And the stained cliffs are keen in furrowed snow. 


THE BIRD OF MY LOVE 


I have been weary with such days ; 

Let this grey change to rose again. 
Indeed, but it shall dim thy praise 

To leave me out in sweeping rain. 
My spring waits only thy command, 
The seasons of my soul are in thy hand. 


The iron day declines. The flower 
Returns in seams of mountain grey ; 
Fresh leaves adorn the faded bower ; 
And Spring, who gave his lute away, 
Above blue bands of wintry night 
Arises in a fan of blinding light! 


RETROSPECT 


Ir we have pondered on a face, 
In yonder age of simple days, 
If burning lips of first embrace 


Sealed us as pilgrims in love’s ways: 
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RETROSPECT 


The silly chains became us well, 
When rosy lay the orchard roods, 
And April buds began to swell, 
And starlings thought about their broods. 


The easy fetters bound us sweet ; 
The shrill lark dwindled overhead. 
The land lay incense at our feet. 


We did not dream upon the dead ! 


With ardent cheek and earnest breath 
We plighted unenduring vows ; 
And bound, instead of amaranth wreath, 


Deciduous roses round our brows. 


Bud after bud descends to dust ; 
Those rare years sigh and go their way. 
We leave our garlands, since we must, 


When heads begin to gather grey. 


Then farewell, Love, for other skies, 


We laud thee now we need thee least. 


We will not be as guests, who rise, 
And, risen, chide against a feast. 


Untainted we will always save 
The sweet of thy memorial joy ; 

Let fools thy royal table leave 
And soil the banquet with alloy. 


Go, harpy, with thy loathsome wing, 
Go, cynic, with thy touch of mire ! 
We hold it an ignoble thing 
To laugh against our old desire ; 


Ye seem to scorn Love’s richer hour, 
In envy half, but more in craft, 
And wholly sullen : since your flower 


Is withered on its autumn shaft. 
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RETROSPECT 


We least will ape this dotard’s part, 
Who sneers at love in aspen tone, 
Who jests on his once wholesome heart, 


And cheapens all who still have one. 


He hardens in his selfish crust ; 
His blear eyes only understand 
Three things as comely—wine, and lust, 


And greed which guides the palsied hand. 


Irreverent, isolated thing ! 
Old scare-crow on the field of vice, 
Some rags of youth around thee cling 


To flutter in a land of ice! 


Leave in his shrine, veiled round and sad, 
The Amor of thy tender days. 
Thank Heaven that once thou couldst be glad, 


Be silent, if thou canst not praise. 


RETROSPECT 61 

Ah, crush not in with tainted feet : 

Is thy thought cankered, keep away. 
Tho’ idols snap, and fair things fleet, 

Leave one spot pure wherein to pray. 
Some day indeed, before thy last, 

When all life’s boughs are bare of fruit, 
When mock and sneer are overpast, 


And every shallow laugh is mute, 


Come to this haven, and unveil 
The imaged face thy youth held best, 
Kneel down before it, have thy wail, 
And crawl the better to thy rest. 


A LEAVE-TAKING 


KNEE not and leave me: mirth is in its grave. 


True friend, sweet words were ours, sweet words 


decay. 


Believe, the perfume once thie violet gave 


Lives—lives no more, though mute tears answer 


nay. 
Break off delay ! 


62 A LEAVE-TAKING 


Dead, Love is dead! Ay, cancelled all his due. 
We say he mocks repose—we cannot tell— 
Close up his eyes and crown his head with rue, 


Say in his ear, sweet Love, farewell! farewell ! 


A last low knell. 


Forbear to move him. Peace, why should we stay ? 
Go back no more to listen for his tread. 

Resume our old calm face of every day: 
Not all our kneeling turns that sacred head 


Long dear, long dead ! 


Go with no tear-drop ; Love has died before : 
Stay being foolish ; being wise begone. 

Let severed ways estrange thy weak heart more. 
Go, unregretful, and refrain thy moan. 


Depart alone. 


A SONG OF FAITH FORSWORN 

back your suit, 

Mt came when | was weary and distraught 

With hunger. Could I guess the fruit you brought 7 
ate in mere desire of any food, 

ite edge and nowhere found it good. 
Take back your suit. 


Ita wings are wet with tears, ite beak with blood. 
‘Tis @ strange fowl with feathers like « crow - 
Death's raven, it may be, for all we know. 
Take back your love. 


‘Take back your gifts. 

Palse is the hand that gave them; and the mind 
“That planned them, as « hawk spread in the wind 
To rain where it dares—and then to go. 


64 A SONG OF FAITH FORSWORN 


Take back your vows. 

Elsewhere you trimmed and taught these lamps to 
burn ; 

You bring them stale and dim to serve my turn. 

You lit those candles in another shrine, 

Guttered and cold you offer them on mine. 


Take back your vows. 


' Take back your words. 

What is your love? Leaves on a woodland plain, 
Where some are running and where some remain : 
What is your faith ? Straws on a mountain height 
Dancing like demons on Walpurgis night. 

Take back your words. 


Take back your lies. 

Have them again: they wore a rainbow face, 
Hollow with sin and leprous with disgrace ; 
Their tongue was like a mellow turret bell 

To toll hearts burning into wide-lipped hell. 
Take back your lies. 


A SONG OF FAITH FORSWORN 


Take back your kiss. 

Shall I be meek, and lend my lips again 

To let this adder daub them with his stain ? 
Shall I turn cheek to answer, when I hate ? 
You kiss like Judas in the garden gate ! 
Take back your kiss. 


Take back delight, 

A paper boat launched on a heaving pool 

To please a child, and folded by a fool ; 

The wild elms roared : it sailed—a yard or more. 
Out went our ship but never came to shore. 


Take back delight. 


Take back your wreath. 

Has it done service on a fairer brow ? 

Fresh, was it folded round her bosom snow ? 
Her cast-off weed my breast will never wear: 
Your word is ‘love me’. My reply * despair!’ 
Take back your wreath. 
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LOVE GROWN OLD 


I cannot kiss thee as I used to kiss ; 

Time who is lord of love must answer this. 
Shall I believe thine eyes are grown less sweet ? 
Nay, but my life-bfood fails on heavier feet. 


Time goes, old girl, time goes. 


I cannot hold as once I held your hand ; 

Youth is a tree whose leaves fall light as sand. 
Hast thou known many trees that shed them so ? 
Ay me, sweetheart, I know, ay me, I know. 


Time goes, my bird, time goes. 


I cannot love thee as I used to love. 

Age comes, and little Love takes flight above. 
If our eyes fail, have his the deeper glow ? 

I do not know, sweetheart, I do not know. 


Time goes, old girl, time goes. 


LOVE GROWN OLD 67 


Why, the gold cloud grows leaden, as the eve 
Deepens, and one by one its glories leave. 
And, if you press me, dear, why this is so, 
That this is worth a tear is all I know. 
Time flows and rows and goes. 


In that old day the subtle child-god came ; 
Meek were his eyelids, but his eyeballs flame, 
With sandals of desire his light feet shod, 
With eyes and breath of fire a perfect god 


He rose, my girl, he rose. 


He went, my girl, and raised your hand and sighed, 
* Would that my spirit always could abide.’ 

And whispered ‘ Go your ways, and play your day, 
Would I were god of time, but my brief sway 


Is briefer than a rose.’ 


Old wife, old love, there is a something yet 
That makes amends, tho’ all the glory set ; 
The after-love that holds thee trebly mine, 
Tho’ thy lips fade, my dove, and we decline, 
And time, dear heart, still goes. 
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BE WISE IN TIME 


Dispose thy loves in realms of mellow flowers ; 
Truth is not fooled to make his stay with thee. 
Thy faith is but the burnish of the hours, 
And Freedom is a nobler thing than love, 
So let me be 


Free as the cloud or river to remove. 


Bud of the rose, with bright untruthful eyes, 
Time once thy slave shall be thy master soon, 
To quench the music of thy dove replies, 
Gentle as sleep: and jar to barren string 
The tender tune 


Thy lips could murmur like the gales of spring. 


Be not a siren throned upon the dust 
Of the dead victims of thy love desire. 
Exchange thy tinsel oaths for honest trust : 
Be rock not wave. For Fate has hoard of days 
To taint and tire 


The sweetest blossom of the meadow ways. 


A RENUNCIATION 


Licut of love and cold of brain, 
Shall I trust thy tears, 
Linking hand on hand again ? 
In untutor’d years, 
Ah, but this was sweet. 


Ripe lips are not venom-free, 
Gentle eyes, nor virgin zone. 

Thy snow-tint that dazzled me, 
Snows that cover stone. 


Peace, have done, ’tis well. 


Light thy lamp of fen-tire love ; 
There are fools will drown : 
Me its ray shall never move ; 
I have sat me down. 


Let the times roll round. 
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A RENUNCIATION 


Weary of thy glossy smile, 
Sick of broken trust, 
Shall I barter love for guile, 
Pearl for painted dust ? 
I have done with thee. 


Plough the rock and reap the sand, 
Wear thy sickly smiles for gain, 
Blight the lips that touch thy hand, 
Till thy withered lips in vain 

Lisp unheeded lies. 


AMARANTH 


WHEN I have done with hornet grief, 
Nor fear the blind-worm, envy’s sting, 

When graveward Lethe brings relief, 
And calms the love-god’s fretful wing. 


When I am clear of human kind, 

And slumber with the patient dead, 
Will she, the cruel, care to find 

Where they have laid my lonely head 
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AMARANTH 


And, once or twice, when spring is here, 


Forgo some trivial social tie, 
To bring my grave a niggard tear, 
The sequel of a scanty sigh ? 


Weep! just enough to give your eyes 
A brightness, as of April rain: 

One tear for all my thousand sighs, 
And countless kisses given in vain. 


Assign my solemn resting-place 
Six moments of thy bustling day, 
Between the drive, the mart, the race, 
The rout, the concert, and the play. 


Let worldlings and their world forget 
To rule thee, darling, for an hour ; 
Give me a fragment of regret, 


Bring me some silly wayside flower. 
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AMARANTH 


And ask thy heart, that heart of steel, 
How comes this man to sleep below ? 
What phase of death was his to feel, 
What shock of doom, what lethal blow ? 


Speak in soft accents of thy friend ; 
Dear- heart, he cannot vex thee now, 
For lovers’ quarrels surely end, 


When dust is on the lover’s brow. 


And let thy voice, I found so sweet, 
Discuss my fate, appraise my deeds ; 
And garner in thy heart my wheat, 


And clean forget my idle weeds. 


So let me feign and cheat my mind, 
That thou wilt so rehearse my tale, 
That I may fancy thou art kind, 


When kindness is of small avail. 


AMARANTH 


Say this— I read, my ancient love, 
The record of thy name and years, 
Graved on the slab thy rest above : 


*Tis brief—as brief as woman’s tears.’ 


Say then— The long and sweet desire, 
The fearless Hope, the granite Trust, 
The poet's lips, the lover’s fire, 
Are ended—in a little dust. 


* My old dead love was good and kind, 
But he was broken down with woes : 
And doubts upon his deeper mind 


Made havoc in my dreams of rose. 


“I said, Ye ages, bring me then 
A perfect lover, rich and great, 

A captain and a king of men, 
Unroll him, misty clouds of Fate. 
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AMARANTH 


‘ But this poor love of homespun grey, 
This honest heart, these faded eyes, 
Come anywhen and any day— 


My beauty claims a lordlier prize. 


‘He trod the humbler fields of time : 
How should he gain me gear or gold ? 

How should this dullard hope to climb, 
Who hardly knew how Faith is sold ? 


“He was no senate quack, who came 
To nibble at the public purse, 
And rise, a charlatan, to fame 


By leaving bad a little worse. 


‘The balm of popular success 
Ignored his inconspicuous head, 
The unction of the daily press 


In inky blessings ne’er was shed. 


AMARANTH 


* He spun no cotton, owned no banks, 
He ran no racers, gave no balls, 

He had no deer with dappled flanks 
To trot around his stuccoed halls. 


“He came no king of beer to crowd 

The jostling streets with barrelled drays. 
No huckster, full of promise, loud 

To sing the mighty Mammon’s praise. 


“Too proud to tell the rabble votes, 
That all the mob demands is true: 
Too dull to learn the parrot notes 
Of Freedom from the last Review. 


‘ Too slow to feign a patriot fire, 
Then clutch the prizes of the game ; 
Or follow ankle-deep in mire 


The beckoning smile of spurious Fame. 
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AMARANTH 


‘ He did not trust some cherub black, 
To ope the El Dorado gate, 
Nor went with every lantern jack, 


Who flickers o’er a festering State. 


‘He stood aside and watched the strife, 
Weary, and longing to depart : 
He left, as assets of his life, 


The record of a wasted heart. 


‘ At least he loved me: this concede : 
But I entrenched my soul in pride. 


So when I scorned and would not heed, 


He drew Life’s curtain down and died. 


‘ Yet thro’ the pleading of his vows 
Ambition whispered, ‘‘ Do not yield, 
He is as poor as some church mouse, 


I lead you to a golden field.” 


AMARANTH vii 


* Of all my lovers that remain, 

None loved me with so firm a zeal. 
My shallow fancy could not feign 

A passion, which I dared not feel. 


“ He was too humble in his suit, 
And I too proud in my disdain ; 
And now, because his lips are mute, 


I fain would hear their love again. 


*T fain would have thee at my side, 
When Spring is reaching out her hands, 
When April, like a weeping bride, 
Sails o’er the rosy orchard lands. 


‘When May winds bathe the reedy isles, 
Where swans are nesting with their broods, 
And sheets of sapphire pave for miles 


The floors of hyacinthine woods. 
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AMARANTH 


‘ When sweet-field roses fringe the lane, 
And balmy hangs the incense thorn : 
And, dreaming of ambrosial rain, 


The violet wakens, morn by morn, 


‘He will not wake, tho’ snowdrops rise, 
Nor greet the woodland bells of blue :— 

T hail thee, love, with streaming eyes, 
Adieu, my love! my love, adieu ! 

‘Thou canst not breathe the morning breath, 
Nor hear the bees about the bloom, 

Nor see them settle on this wreath, 


My trembling fingers bring thy tomb. 


“T bring thee amaranth and rue. 
I leave my garland and depart, 
More bitter than the branch of yew 


The anguish of my aching heart.’ 
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A PARTING 


Co.p in the wintry gorges hangs the snow, 

Keen through the withered woods the north winds 
blow, 

One rift of sun-ray falls with frigid beam, 

And crisping ice makes sad the wimpling stream, 

While deep in drifts the devious roads are dumb 


Ere day has come. 


Thy lips are colder than a wintry morn, 
And as hate so is love that turns to scorn. 
Time in the wreck of ages rolling by 

Must teach the pretty puny god to die, 

And for our parting, since our lips are dumb, 
The day has come. 


O wasted love, whose bright and rosebud bloom 
Must turn to dusty chambers of the tomb! 

O ruined rose, that made the morning red, 
Pass to the pallid precinct of the dead, 

And for our parting, since our lips are dumb, 


The end has come. 


80 A PARTING 


The sun is low; the night draws in apace ; 

And tear-like clouds hang on the sunset face. 
Grief has pulled down our golden days, my lass, 
Like a green windfall in the orchard grass. 

Of all love’s banquet have we kept a crumb, 


Now the end has come ? 


Wasted and worn that passion must expire, 
Which swept at sunrise like a sudden fire 
Across the whitened crest of happy waves. 
Now lonely in a labyrinth of graves, 

His footsteps foiled, his spirit bound and numb, 
Grey Love sits dumb. 


Shall we bewail in ashes, O my sweet, 

How lame our youth where once he journeyed fleet ? 
Shall we lament this love that comes and goes ? 

Tis but the petal of a bramble-rose. 

Of all our kisses sure the end has come. 


Love’s lute be dumb ! 
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A HYMN TO APHRODITE 
Urantan Aphrodite, fair 
From ripples of the ocean spray : 
Sweet as the sea-blooms in thy hair, 
Rosed with the blush of early day, 
O hear us from thy temple steep, 
Where Eryx crowns the Dorian deep. 


Unfold the rapture of thy face, 

No more thy lustrous eyes conceal : 
But from the rivers of thy grace 

The rich abundant joys reveal, 
Give us the treasures of thy rest, 


Take us as children to thy breast. 


Desired of all the ages long, 
As Morning young, as old as Fate, 
The kneeling world with choral song 
Has crowded round thy altar gate, 
Thine are the seasons past and dumb, 
And thine the unborn years to come, 
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A HYMN TO APHRODITE 


We are not worthy to endure 

The fervour of thy burning eyes, 
Thy perfect lips, thy bosom pure, 

Thy radiant aspect, sweetly wise. 
Breathe balm upon our span of breath, 


For thou art almost queen of death. 


To thee, enwreathed with passion flowers, 
Our unreluctant prayers are given : 
Thou art so near, when other powers 
Seem worlds away in frigid heaven : 
They know not, for they live apart, 


The craving tumult of the heart. 


Thy altar needs no victim slain : 
It reeks not with the bleeding steer ; 
Thy kingdom is no realm of pain, 
Thy worship is no creature’s fear. 
Yet art thou trebly more divine, 


Needing no hecatombs of’ kine. 


A HYMN TO APHRODITE 83 
The empires wane, the empires grow : 
They prosper or they are dismayed : 
Time lays their wrangling voices low, 
The victors and the vanquished fade. 


The foam-wreath on the crested spray 
Lasts but an instant less than they. 


But thou abidest, in thy might 
Eternal, and a rainbow beam 

Is round thy head ; and clusters bright 
Of orbs among thy tresses gleam : 

Clothed in the garment of the sun, 


Sweet as the star of day begun. 


Parent of Nature, lovely queen, 
Awake the frozen land’s repose, 

Until the perfumed buds are seen 
With promise of the myriad rose. 

Descend, and on thy haleyon wing 


Unlock the fountains of the spring. 
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ECHOES OF HELLAS 


O cHorr of Tempe mute these many years, 
O fountain lutes of lyric Hippocrene, 
On whose polluted brink no Muse is seen. 


No more, between the gleaming vales, one hears 


Apollo’s footfall or the sobbing tears 
Of Daphne budding finger-tips of green. 
No nymphs are bathing with their huntress Queen 


In the warm shallows of the mountain meres. 


Great Pan is dead: he perished long ago : 
_ His reedy pipes these uplands never heard. 


What trembling sounds from yonder coppice come ? 


Some ravished queen, who tells the dale her woe ? 
Nay, since the maids Pierian here are dumb, 


The nightingale is nothing but a bird. 
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REGRET 

{¥ in this church-yard’s crowded round 
The letters on this simple stone 

Seem common tale of burial ground, 
Why pause so long before this one, 


Bearing, you see, a maiden’s name 

And years that show she died when young ? 
A thousand grave-stones tell the same 

In peace our rural vales among. 


Of pain beyond my neighbour's share 7 — 
My love, and is it come to this, 
Men say that I no longer care ? 


“So fails ’, they sneer, ‘ this noisy woe 
That would reprove our calmer grief. 
He made us sick with all the show 
Of his despair. He must be chief 
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REGRET 


* And lord above all grief before ; 
His finer feelings, sole of men, 
Could wring out sorrow to the core : 


Such ostentatious tears, and then, 


“He dries them soon enough ; behold, 
He’s much as others; only, say, 
From dullness now his manner ’s cold : 


He always had a sullen way. 


‘He soon would wed, could one be found 
To take her chance with him so grey, 
But not a maid, the township round, 


Would care to name the nuptial day.’ 


Ay me, to vex my soul with lies. 
The fools may cackle as they will ; 
In every narrow huckster’s eyes 


Convention sways this planet still. 
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Thou seest clear at least, mine own, 
Thou knowest, is my sorrow done ? 

So my thought reach thee near the throne 
That lends his brightness to the sun. 


My heart within me frets and burns 
This mill-wheel round of time to bear. 
My spirit from old habit turns 


To where thou wert; a void is there. 


I take my laugh and bear a hand 
In all the busy neighbours strive ; 
Ah, could they come to understand, 


The heart is dead, the man alive. 


A dreamy life without a will, 

I move as friends would have me go. 
I hardly heed, if yonder hill 

Be gentian-clad or crisp with snow. 
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REGRET 


Rock on through space, thou weary globe, 
Let each month wake her sister flower. 
Night is around me like a robe : 


The throstle’s song is harsh and sour. 


I brood thro’ all the light, and wait 
Thro’ all the darkness : wait ? for whom ? 
I watch for something sure as fate : 


I hear its footsteps near in gloom. 


I know it comes and it will come. 
Ay me, why must I watch so long ? 
The slow clouds crumble, dome on dome, 


And change their colours ; like a song 


Note-changing ripples into new. 
Would clouds dissolve, and show thy face 
In chasms of eternal blue, 


Ringed with the radiant morning’s grace ! 


REGRET 


Thy face I cannot call at will, 

But casual looks of mart and street 
I can depict with faithful skill, 

Tho’ these I hardly know to greet. 


As words lose meaning often said, 
Confused thy gracious image lies 
Too often dwelt upon. Instead, 
A fragment cheats my longing eyes. 


I've dried my tears, as gossips say ; 


And shall be merry then, they know. 


My trivial tears are done away, 


Precursors to the deeper woe. 


A SONG OF DUST 


WHEN we, my love, are gone to dust, 
And nature, as of old, is fair: 

When on thy rosy cheek is rust, 
And stain sepulchral on thy hair. 
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A SONG OF DUST 


When from the slab, that marks our sleep, 
The raindrop eats our names away : 
And cushioned lichens gently creep 
To make the beaming letters grey. 


When March winds wake the silken palm, 
And wave-worn wheatears skim the sea. 
When merles begin their marriage psalm, 


And doves are tender in the tree. 


When, year by year, the mosses bloom 
Their little elfin caps of red : 
And April dewdrops on thy tomb 


Weep out in daisies o’er the dead ; 


These tears, I weep upon thy hand, 
Shall pass as leaves in autumn air. 
And who unborn shall understand, 


If thou wert sweet, if thou wert fair ? 


A SONG OF DUST 


Who shall embalm thee in a song 

A hundred years to cheat repose ? 
Oblivion rolls its flood along, 

Till Time forgets one wasted rose. 


Who shall explain this lovely thing 
To generations yet to be ? 

Will evanescent beauty wing 
Her flight to dim futurity ? 


No lease is hers of lengthened hours : 
Her love a momentary ray, 
Crisping the calyx of the flowers, 
Is sped before the lift of day. 


A little while the whitethorn blows, 
And all the grasses rarely spring. 


Then crimsons out the wild field rose, 


And swallows rest their travelled wing. 
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A SONG OF DUST 


And fair are maidens in their prime ; 
And lovers pledge eternal truth, 
When for an hour the cup of Time 


Is nectar on the lips of youth. 


Love and the nest of birds are sweet ; 
Till, like a broken hope, the flower, 
Warm at the early sunbeam’s feet, 


Lies shattered cold at evening’s hour. 


No perfect joy thy life endears. 
What light is thine ? Some casual gleam, 
Which, rising thro’ a mist of tears, 


Falls on the phantoms of thy dream. 


All shall forget thee, as a breath 
From clover meadows richly shed ; 
Divine as coloured evening’s death, 


Thy cheek will lose its lustrous red. 
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Pale as a wreath of alpine snows, 
She lies in marble silence sweet, 
The stark and long-drawn winding sheet. 


O region of the moonless grave, 
Lonely and lurid is thy home, 
Where Love, who came so fresh and brave, 
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Is narrowed in with shelving loam. 


Love old and grey and nearly blind 
Among the mounds, whose bleeding feet 
The fangs of winding brambles bind, 


The hooks of bitter roses meet. 


And Pride, with all her trophies torn, 
Hangs o’er a funeral urn to weep 
The devious night, the tardy morn, 
Belated in the paths of sleep, 


-- 
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A SONG OF DUST 


And eyes, that dim the violet made, 
Forget to shed their gracious rays : 
When, on each darkened eyelid’s shade, 

The midnight of oblivion weighs. 


The ages in an endless tide 
Advance their still encroaching feet : 
The present, like a golden bride, 


Is faultless for an hour and sweet. 


Time will not stay for thee, my love, 
The clouds are coming and the snow ; 
The thunder rocks the realms above— 


One farewell kiss before we go. 


A song of dust for waning years, 


A solemn song in sackcloth clad : 


Whose chords are wet with poignant tears, 


And its pale singer’s lips are sad. 
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THE WINE OF LIFE 
He best can drink the wine of Life, 
And sweetly crush the grape of Fate, 
Who shuts the Janus doors of strife, 
And binds an olive on his gate. 


Who needs no victim to atone 
The record of his blameless hour ; 
Contentment is the corner stone 


On which he builds his arch of power. 


He best enjoys who can refrain, 
He least is nimble Fortune's fool, 
Who sees his honest Duty plain, 


A scholar in her iron school. 


How idle for a spurious fame 
To roll in thorn-beds of unrest : 
What matter whom the mob acclaim, 


If thou art master of thy breast ? 
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THE WINE OF LIFE 


If sick thy soul with fear and doubt, 
And weary with the rabble din,— 
If thou wouldst scorn the herd without, 


First make the discord calm within. 


If we are lords in our disdain, 
And rule our kingdoms of despair, 
As fools we shall not plough the main 


For halters made of syren’s hair. 


We need not traverse foreign earth 
To seek an alien Sorrow’s face. 
She sits within thy central hearth, 
And at thy table has her place. 


So with this hour of push and pelf, 
Where naught unsordid seems to last, 
Vex not thy miserable self, 
But search the fallows of the past. 


THE WINE OF LIFE 97 


In Time’s rich tract behind us lies 
A soil replete with root and seed ; 
There harvest wheat repays the wise, 


While idiots find but charlock weed. 


There we can hear the flute of Pan, 
Bewailing down the reedy vales : 

There see the tempest-beaten swan 
Sail broken, down the moaning gales. 


And larger heroes in that morn 
Stride mist-like thro’ the asphodel, 
And hoary bards with cheeks unshorn 


Invoke anew the lyric spell. 


On me their burning helms they turn, 
Their eagle banners awe the glen, 
They, rising from each dusty urn, 


Display their giant limbs again. 
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THE WINE OF LIFE 


A broad cup brimmed with mighty red 
These silent years to us assign ; 
From old Falernian vineyards shed, 


The Roman sends the Teuton wine. 


Old Fauns have breathed against the grapes, 
Old-world aromas haunt the bowl ; 
Still music of forgotten shapes, 


Dim pathos of a Pagan soul. 


There from those dark and glimmering lands, 
From altars wrecked with ivy trail, 

Old Flaccus reaches out his hands, 
And bids the mild barbarian hail. 


A MOTHER'S DIRGE 


Tue infants of her love surround her urn, 
Year after year with unenduring wreath. 
Can eyes that moisten or can lips that burn 
Bring comfort to the sleeper underneath. 


The dim sweet face fades from them, day by day, 
Grief is sincere, but youth and life are strong. 
Time dries the tear from sorrow’s cheek away, 


And children’s eyes weep nothing very long. 


And the pale mother soon shall these forget ; 
Yea, they that clung as children at her breast. 
The shadowy mother of a dim regret 


Out in the lonely grasses of her rest. 


All things are broken on the wheels of Fate, 
Sorrow herself is vassal to decay, 

And far beyond the blessed sunset gates, 

The winds wail dirge for those who fade away. 
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THE SAINT AND THE SUN 


I HEARD a Saint cry to the Sun—‘ Be dim. 

Why shouldst thou rule on high with boastful ray, 
Till fools adore thee as the God of Day, 

Robbing thy master’s honour due to him ?’ 

But the sun-spirit, thro’ each radiant limb 
Translucent as a living ember coal, 

Glowed. At the anger of the seraph soul 


His golden orb trembled from boss to rim. 


Then made he answer as a dove that sings, 
‘God’s glory is my glory, and my praise 
Only his praising. They, who kneel to me, 
See thro’ the waving of my orient wings 
A choir of stars with voices like the sea, 


Singing hosanna in the heavenly ways.’ 
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A FUTURE 


Tuy lore may be the vocal memories 

Of idols overthrown, imperial hours : 

Thy lute may moan perpetual monodies 
Of desecrated bowers. 


Thy creed may be to move in solemn shade 

With drooping head, a dream upon an earth 

Of careless creatures—proudly disarray’d 
Of any masking mirth. 


Thy rest may be a rest we cannot know— 
Beyond sleek envy’s scorn and cant of sneers— 
Pervaded with the secret strength of woe, 


Yet consecrate to tears. 


CONCLUSION 


Tis gone, the land of dreams! a greyer sky 
Has leadened all the beaming sunrise zone ; 
The hard world wakes in cold reality, 


Romance hath still’d her music, touch and tone. 
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It was a land of heroes, and of streams 
Rolling gigantic music ; dreadful heights 
Beetled beneath the thunder clouds, with gleams 
Of a wild sunset spread in flying lights. 


Or emerald valleys, myrtle growths embayed, 
Whereby the masted streamers fluttering ride, 

Where wakeful fountains rippled on, nor stayed 
The night-long murmur of their lisping tide. 


The maiden waits by some enchanted spring : 
His charger watches by a bleeding knight : 
The fairy princess leads her elves a ring : 


The ogre crashes down the pinewood’s height. 


Gone ? all shall go, the fable and the truth ; 
Ambrosial glimpses of an antique day, 
Lost, as the love dream of a withered youth 


In wintry eyes where charméd laughter lay. 
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PHILOCTETES 
A METRICAL DRAMA 


PHILOCTETES 
GREATLY thou broodest on the sacred wave, 
Ray of the amber god. The old sere earth 
Opens her eyes and wakens. O thou flame, 
Elder than Zeus, thou art to other men 
As a god leading them to their desire, 
And happy works about the ancient fields ; 
And gentle things they love are at their side 
Brightening to wake them, and not any tear 
Is in their halls: but golden as a dream 
The fair day flows to even, and the night 
Wraps many blessings round her. So the gods 
Consent to leave the man a little while, 
And overlook their vengeance. Do they so? 
Ay, give him bride and children with meek eyes, 
And lovely ways and little tender lips, 


In his own image. And the man desires 
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Nothing ; the earth is good, he says, and fair, 
The flower of time, sweet love. Ay me, but I, 
So utterly broken, dare I wander in dream 

By their beatitude ? The tainted thing, 

Scorn of all heroes, leper of the hae. 

With human loving what have I to do? 

Pain and my loathsome curse are truly mine. 
God’s wisdom—so they call it—gives me these 
And keeps their native venom fresh and green. 
I tell thee, Zeus, and thy new brood with thee, 
Blind rulers, that dishonoured as I am, 

I most would scorn, whom all men scorn, a man 
To be malignant as ye gods can be. 

For time had healed my evil long ago 

But ye withheld its healing. Nature loves 
And will not leave in pain her children long : 
No poison may endure her affluent year, 
Filling the brain with the light health of fields. 
So did the ancient gods; but thou, O Zeus, 


Bringest a bitter mist on the sweet day : 
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Thou settest night with all her orbs to watch 

The pulses of my torment’s tidal pain. 

Thou hast bound my brow with fire, and nerve by 
nerve 

Hast drawn the long fierce poison like a thread, 

For years unwasting, ample to destroy. 

And yet thou never gavest me to end 

My life beneath thine anger. Is it much 

To pray to be as nothing since my breath 

So utterly offends thee: gentle and mild, 

I covet death the assuager, but thou sayest 

* His finger shall not heal thee.’ O sick heart, 

And very painful limbs, and feeble soul, 

Is it worth while for this great lord above 

To vex you thus ? What pastime can it be 

If giants ruin ant-hills 7 Strong art thou, 

Jealous and most resentful ; the calm years 

Flow, and thy vengeance livelier burns always. 

But I a man would pity on my spear 

To keep a foeman writhing, tho’ he had made 
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My home a silence, and had given my son 

To the grey earth a soulless shadow of sleep. 
But towards the gods man’s evil has little way, 
His good a wing full feeble, both are vain : 
Therefore I ask, how sinning have I made 

The immortal brow uneasy under its crown 

Of domination? Is mere man’s offence 

To live beyond the offender ? For he goes 
Under his barrow in a little time, 

And all his brain that held the thought is dust ; 
Doth the third race born from him know his name ? 


Shall then his wrong perplex the enduring gods ? 


CHORUS 
O thou in ancient days, 
The peer of heroes, on whose brow a boy 
Glory had breathed with her fair lips, and gave 
The archer string ; O comrade of the great 
Athlete, whose soul from Cita in angry fume 


Sealed an unwilling heaven, and sits alway 
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Beside the purple tables and the cloud, 
Allowed an equal godhead, one more throne— 
Thou, Philoctetes, 

Unwilling colonist 

Of rugged Lemnos, mother-land of mine ; 

She cannot feed the multitudinous 

Flocks of the loamy mainland, poor indeed 
And yet my country ; whom the hoary deep 
Sustains with scaly herds, whom pasture none 
Delights, but the wave palaces 

Of ocean weedy-thresholded— 

Fallen art thou, my hero, such a plague 
Hath Zeus devised. 

And all men left thee when they saw his hand 
Was heavy to destroy. 

They cast thee from the glory of their war 

A tainted thing. They made 

No share of battle with thee. So their oars 
Ceased at this Lemnos for a little while 

And left thee the chance guest 
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Of a poor nation feeding on the sea. 

And yet we reverence thee, O archer king, 
Disrooted strangely now from glory’s earth, 
Because thou grewest once 

Comely, and broad, and fair. 

We have fed full on days, 

And know in life a most unstable hour. 
Man standeth for a little and he falls ; 
Therefore we give his pride 

No knee or praising hands, 

But if our aid in pain can solace thee 


Tis thine, afflicted king. 


Puttocreras—Purmacuus 
PHIMACHUS 
I come with dawn as is my wont to come, 
And I have brought thee herbs of healing ways 
To lull thy wound, my hero, as is meet 
And use with me these many years, and yet 


Still earlier than my coming I have heard 
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The low voice of thy moaning all these years, 
And still the god afflicts thee eminent 

Of sorrows ; and the full black cloud recedes 
No fold of thunder, ripe to the very lips 

With venom on thy life. The still year goes 
About us, and the vivid buds begin 

In the rock niches, and the soft time flows 
Full of all triumph blossomy ; there is change 
When autumn sheaves all nature up in death. 
Change in thine anguish none ; for as this sea 
Relaxes not her turmoil, though the rocks 

Are full of summer, so thy pain endures 

The change of seasons stabler aye than they. 
But we accept these gods that round the year, 
And eat our bread and crush a little wine, 
And thank them ; even if we breathe we lift 
The hand of praise, for the worst living thing 
In life, pain only, even as pain, is more 

Than Orcus and the soulless fluttering shades, 


Praise thou the gods for this mere power to praise. 
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PHILOCTETES 
You’d have me thank Zeus with this pain upon 
My brain, because he will not stamp me out, 
Like my old master Heracles, into 
The vapours of the pyre! Not so, to him 
The savour of my pain is sweet. No worm 
Writhes upon earth but he takes pastime in it ; 
And his god-children learn the trick of him 
And ply their lesser vengeances. But he 
The master-serpent keeps the subtlest poison 
And claims to use it as a king alone. 
The under-thrones of heaven may glut their lips 
On their more watery vintages of harm. 
He may destroy, he only, with the full 
Ripe relish of,a creature’s agony, 
All-mighty and all-cruel. For he sits 
In the old mild gods’ seat, has done away 
The kind grey dotard Saturn, snapt like wool 
His father’s light and golden sceptre-shaft, 


As useless as the brittle columned stalk 
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Of a dried wood-kex. Sons ye were, and next 
His love and near his glory ; but ye held 
Council with anger and an evil lust 

Of thronedom, saying, ‘ Saturn shall not rule, 
He could not hate, a sorry god indeed ; 

Would slough his state off and sit down with men 
And chatter like a brother, and have heed 

Of crop and season, the old idiot god ; 

And see the trees grow and have joy in them 
And healthy herds at pasture, and the bees 
Ont at their labour happy. But we crept 

Upon him, for he trusted us his sons, 

But we with hate hated, eternally 

Had hated his beneficence, and hate 

Had strengthened us to watch with smiling faces 
While the deep vengeance griped us keen below ; 
Ages we watched, the ripe hour came, and then 
We strangled him at cup-time with low laughs 
And set his grey face underneath our heels. 

And stampt him out immortal as he was 
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Into an inane ghost and emptiness 

Hard on annihilation ; for our natures 

Had thriven on hatreds to a strength beyond 
His easier essence ; and he had given away 
One half his primal virtue in sheer acts 

Of large creative kindness. And, O then, 
We laughed and cried, Love men now to thy core, 
In that thou art a spectre weak as sleep 
Under the gloom. But surely now is shed 
Upon our brows dominion, eminence 

Of empire. Lo, the thunder, a tame hound, 
Is resting at our footstool. Chiefly we 


Can lust and hate, and therefore are we lords.’ 


PHIMACHUS 


Hero, this anger-fuel to thy pain 

Is doubled anguish. Is it wise to shed 

Oil on the flame without it fierce enough ? 

Ay, and these gods may hear thee, and their king 


Loves not man’s question how he came by rule. 


— 
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PHILOCTETES 
I have outpast the limit of all fear, 
I am too wretched for his deaths to care 
The feeding on me. Fear him, happier souls ; 
Shall he regard the murmur of such a thing 
As Philoctetes, shall he fear my lips ? 
Zeus sits in far too firm a chair to dread 
The ripples of our protest, weak as foam ; 
And our rebuke is like a summer wind 
Touching his stern lip-corners and no more ; 
Or crisping perhaps, as thistle-down, one lock 
Aside of the square high forehead arrogant. 
Nay, rather stifle in behind thy teeth 
The moaning of thy torment, crush together 
Thy corded lips when it swells up thro’ thee ; 
He will not see the tremulous lids so far— 
Be pale—so pale—but move not, nay, nor curse. 
*Twill vex him if his grinding scourges seem 
To have dulled in over-use their ancient edge ; 


If this thy plague doth call him father, who sits 
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Watching his vengeance ripen like a flower, 
Between his cloudy cushions where he leans 
Calm o’er the grey-green troubled earth below, 
With many sweet oppressions in his eye, 


Anarch and upstart, and misruler Zeus. 


PHIMACHUS 

Be wise and be not angry, for he hears ; 

Ay, far away he hears it, in the thin 

Essential azures mist-less. Ay, and calls, 
Who knows ? if angered, to loose on to thee 
A subtler demon. Who art thou to gauge 
The arm-reach of his evil? Canst thou sound 
The treasures of his poison? For these gods 
Lengthen at will their fathom-line of craft 


And all contrivance, never striking ground. 


PHILOCTETES 
Ay me, the soulless herds graze on and fear 
No scathe ; they do not count the days in care. 


That core of evil, knowing ill shall be, 
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Is not assigned them. And the baby feeds, 

Milks at the breasts and smiles, and owneth not 

Allegiance yet to knowledge that shall make 

The fair earth bitter to his wiser eyes. 

Give us the old gods back ; this hard new king, 

Why doth he reign in that he reigns so ill ? 
CHORUS 

Beautiful might 

Of the earth-born children, 

Brood of the Titans, 

Ah, utterly fallen ! 

Ye were too noble to sit still 

Beneath oppression ; other spirits 

Gave Zeus his way. They said, 

* Go to, he wields the thong of masterdom, 

Exceedingly revengeful; and his plagues 

Bite to the marrow of his foes. 

Under his feet is laid 

Dominion, will ye then 


Resist him? Nay, not we.’ 
12 
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But ye had other song, 

Ye Titans feasting with the lion-nerve, 
Pressing your lips in as the new young god 
Played with his thunder, as a raw boy tries 
His newly-handled sword 

Upon the bark of trees. 

Ye saw him, ye grim brood, 

Scored with a many years, ere he had drawn 
His baby milk; ye saw him, and ye smiled, 
In that he called, ‘ Begone, ye old monsters, time 
Has done with you. Did Saturn stand before 
My bathing rays of glory ? 

One finger of my strength 

Wipes you away like drops of dew.’ 

Then with a whisper ye rose up, 

Ye spake no word of council, 

Ye came one-minded, 

Still and very terrible. 

Ye piled the mountains 


To scale the cloud-line. 
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Heaven saw ye come, and all 

Her cloud munitions trembled. 

Then howling fled 

Zeus and his tyrant-brood, 

Shrill-voiced as girls, 

And sheltered them awhile 

In bestial forms. 

Awhile, but ye were easy in the flush 

Of conquest, unrevengeful, when ye might 
Have crushed them out, 

Mild were ye and forgave 

Their extirpation utterly. 

So these drew breath and guile 

Reseated them: O Titan sons of earth, 

O mild great brethren, when the coiling beast 
Resumed the terrors of his battered crest, 
There was no mercy for you. 

Mercy! nay, but horrible 

Rapture of vengeance, 


How they settled to it, 
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And all their eyes 

Swam with the luxury of the feast. 

Ye have seen a pack 

Of wild dogs pulling 

Against each other, 

At some sick beast they have conquered ; 

And all their teeth 

Are clogged with their tearings, 

And they snarl at each other 

Half-blinded with blood-spurts. 

Ay me, my Titans— 

Why have ye fallen ? 

Nobler than these which thrust you under night. 
For ye were calm and great, 

And when ye heard 

The cry of earth your mother, whom these gods 
Continually afflicted, 

Ye flung yourselves on the new power, and just 
Were stifling out the creature at its neck, 


When it edged slily 
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Its secret teeth out, 
And stung you down to darkness. 
Beautiful might 
Of the earth-born children, 
Brood of the Titans, 
Ah, utterly fallen. 


PHILOCTETES 
Ay, fallen are ye, my Titans, this new god 
Cements his throne firm down with creatures’ wrong : 
Pain is the sceptre ruling him his earth. 
Why have I pain? My master why had he? 
The great and best bare chiefly as he bore. 
He had vexed the gods with looking heaven in face 
And saying, ‘ Do I owe thee anything 
Save my discomfort?’ And ye know the tale 
Bitter and stale, yet never stale its fear ; 
How not the hated one alone can feed 
Their vengeance, crush’d and done with from the earth ; 


Why a mere man thus rights himself. The fiends 
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Are wiser, gracious wisdom: they contrive 

A winding and hereditary curse 

To keep the ancestral blood-taint live and warm. 

And so the seeds of torture creep between 

The veins of the innocent children, whose meek eyes 

Had never known the sweet air, when the sire 

Roused the high gods. Subtle ye are and wise 

In vengeance, surely gods and good and great. 

So I the attendant of this Heracles 

Did him some feeble comfort at his end, 

And this was treason to their vengeful hands. 

More, I beheld how his worst agonies 

Were nobler than the soft and sumptuous hours, 

When the Olympians sate themselves to the core 

On splendid passion, draining radiant-eyed 

In their cloud-precincts all deliciousness. 

Which thing to have thought is death: but death is 
mild. 

Therefore they gave me torment nine-year long. 


For I will tell how it was with Heracles ; 
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For when he drew the accursed garment on 
And felt the poison eat his flesh to the bone, 
Nor could he tear it from him, baleful web,— 
He knew the mighty horror of his doom 
Inevitable, clothing him throughout 

With creeping flame intensest. And he said, 
“My death is on me, comrade, in thy love 

I charge thee nowise leave me till the end. 
*Twill be a full brief service, for I climb 

This (Eta, there I sacrifice and die.’ 

And so we clomb together. All day long 

We toiled up (Eta and the evening fell 

One great red ball of sun; and flared and split 
The radiance: and he ever moaning clomb, 
Moaning and shuddering, and huge agonies 

Of sweat were on the muscles of his limbs, 
And in his eyes a terrible dumb pain. 

And now he clomb, and now in torment sat 
With set teeth on some boulder, swaying slow 
His head and rugged beard ; and all his breast 
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Lay heaving and the volumes of its breath 

Went up in dry hot vapour. Or he sat 

Staring as in amazement. And I went 

And touched him and he moved not, and again 

I touched him. Suddenly the whole man leapt 
Straightened on the instant and addressed himself 
To the sheer hill and leaning clomb. At length 

It ceased into a level desolate 

As death, a summit platform: the near clouds 
Racked over us until the hill itself 

Seemed giddy with their motion. Cruel winds 
Flapt icily at our heated limbs, and seem’d 

To bite away in very cruelty 

The few blank shivering grasses in the peat, 

Or tugged the fangs of heath long dead in cold. 
And when he saw the horror of the place 

He stayed himself and called with a great voice, ‘ Here.’ 
Suddenly calling it. And I began 

To pile an altar at his word of all 


The hill-side nourished, birch and pine and stunt 
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Grey sallow of the peat-tops. He that time 
Tore at his flesh or heavily sobbing rolled 
Against the shaly edges. And in fear 
I built it, tremble-handed, dizzy-eyed ; 
And when it rose he turned his face and cried, 
* O comrade, is all ready ?’ And I said, 
* All ready, master.’ Then I lit a brand 
Of resinous pine storm-riven, as I strake 
Two clear hill pebbles, gave blue fire free birth ; 
So stood with a great beating heart to wait 
The issue, ready with my torch. But he 
Climbing disspread upon the wood his vast 
And throbbing frame. And after a deep breath, 
He gathered up his final strength to speak. 

And reached his hand, and thus his speech found way:— 
: This is the end, and I am bounded here, 
And all my ancient triumph is decayed. 
One agony enwraps me, scalp to heel ; 
So I am made derision to the gods 


That smile above my torment. This is he 
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The eminent of labours, conqueror, 

The universal athlete, whose rash arm 

Would stifle down the evils of the earth. 
Behold, in what a mesh of woven pain 

The deity confounds him. Think not thou 
Hereafter, simple-hearted as was I, 

To stand between the gods and their desire 
That man receive no comfort only woes. 

They hate for us to stand upon our strength 
And love our degradation chiefly. Thou 
Consider this, my friend, and think no shame 
To let them have their wills, and stand aside, 
Seeing my end, and all this ruined flesh 

I thought so strong in beautiful living power ; 
And, lo, a little poison quenches all 

Into a writhing worm, ensheathed with fire ; 
The smoke-sighs of whose torment shall ascend 
A music to the sleepy gods, a dream 

Lulling the dew of pleasure in their eyes 


With echoes of mine infelicity. 
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Have they not cursed these mortals long ago ? 
And every curse is fruitful as a seed : 

And woe to him who dares disroot but one 
Thro’ foolish loving of his fellow-men. 

And now I die: fire only reaps away 

This stain upon me. But, O comrade, learn 

I may bequeath thee something, tho’ I seem 

So utterly naked of all honour now, 

Because thou hast not left a stricken man. 
Guard thou mine arrows, they to guard are thine. 
The gall of hydra on their barbs is death. 

And once a strange seer told me they should end 
A mighty war of Hellas soon to be. 

This fell not out in any day of mine. 

Therefore, if blind-eyed Eris fling this dread 
Upon the measure of thy time, rejoice, 

For I have given thee its remedial power, 

To use as thy heart bends thee. Any way 
Guard these at least for ancient love of mine.’ 


And his voice brake ; and then he mightily called, 
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‘Light it!’ and I forbore; and he called twice, 
“Tf thou dost love me, light it;’ and I lit. 
Then came the rushing creature of the flame 
Over and under, writhing into spire 

And branch and eager inward-licking rings, 

And mighty stifling pine-smoke, volumed round. 
And I endured no longer to behold, 

Exceedingly unnerved, and wailing fled 

Down the sheer hill, till in a secret vale 

I found a corner, and there grovelling lay, 

And brought my face into my hands, and hid 
The daylight and its doings out. Yet still 

Sung in mine ears the horrible hiss of the flame. 
Until, a great while after, I had heart, 

Again ascending, from the smoulder’d pyre 

To gather very reverently his bones. 

These I concealed in mounded sepulture, 
Guarding the arrows, which I treasure now 


To feed my vengeance. Thus died Heracles. 


CHORUS 


Throned are the gods, and in 
Lordliest precinct 

Eternally seated. 

And under their dwellings 

Of amber the beautiful 
Clouds go for ever. 

Who shall dethrone them, 
Who bring them to weeping ? 
Tho’ all earth cry to them 
Shall they reply ? 

* Dust are the nations, 

They wail for a little : 

Why should we meddle 

With these, whom to-morrow 
Binds into silence, 

And where is their anguish ? 
But our immortal 


Beatitudes always 
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Remain, and our spirits 

Are nourished on ichor 
Divinely eternal, 

From pleasure to pleasure 
Renewed. Like a mighty 
Great music advancing 

To climax of ardours, 

Thro’ vistas of ages 

We know we must be: 

And we ponder far-thoughted 
Beyond them, beyond them, 
On cloudy diminishing 
Kons, half moulded 

To time from the nebulous 


Skirts of the darkness.’ 


Can sorrow penetrate 
Even the blest abodes 
Where they have builded them 


Halls without care, 
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Citadels azurine 
Up in the fleecy sphere ? 
Can that immortal sleep 
Own unfulfilled desire, 
Aping imperfect 


Unexcellent men ? 


Gently the daylight goes 
Out in the pastures, 
Spring comes like a bee 
To brush open the flowers. 
Care they up there, if 

We perish or flourish ? 
Sucking the dregs of 

An exquisite sleep, 

How should they heed 


The mere anguish of slaves 7 


Mighty our masters and 
Very revengeful, 


Throned in the eminent 
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Ambers of twilight, 
Helming the seasons in 
Pastime they sit ; 

Tossing a plague on some 
Fortunate island, 
Carelessly tossing it, 
Watching it go 

Strike and exterminate— 
Sweet is the cry to them— 
As when some hunter 
Exultingly hears 

The scream of the hare as 
His arrow bites under 


The fur to the vitals. 


O, mightily seated and 
Throned are our masters, 
And steadily rooted ; 
Their heels they have set 


On Titans in anguish 
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And trodden the faces 

Of these at their mercy 
Down into the mar!-pits 
Of fiery darkness, 

As men into clay tread 

A worm’s throbbing rings. 


They cry to the nations, 

* We strike, if ye pray not. 
We bend down our eyes along 
Temple and grove, 

Searching the incense-curl 
And the live smell of blood ; 
Hating the worshipper, 
Craving his prayer.’ 


And the earth answers them 
Moaning, and drowsily 

Smile they with slow blue orbs, 
But the smile reaches 


Scarce down to their lip-line. 
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They care not what comes 
To the creature below them. 
To a god can it matter 
What mortals endure ? 

We pity the ant-toil 

And bless the bees gathering, 
But these compassionate 


Nothing of ours. 


Throned are the gods and in 
Lordly dominion 

Kternally seated. 

And under their dwellings 
Of amber the beautiful 


Clouds climb for ever. 


PHILOCTETES 

Ay, they are throned, so is it; and their feet 
Are on our necks. They hate us and will hate. 
And this is terrible : yet worse than all 
Beware the tyrant’s friendship. Where is he, 
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Ixion, to whose hand the nectar cup 

Lay like the meat of mortals every day ? 

The hand in hand with brother deities, 

Whose friendly arms were on his neck, and his 
Large ease of heaven. And even goddesses 

Flush’d when the man commended. Is there change 
After a little? Ay, and terrible change. 

Where has the tyrannous friendship thrust him down ? 
Chained to a wheel in hell. Above the same 
Banquet continues: not a thought about 

A certain vacant place ; does any guest 

Whisper a name wiped out from glory, and say 

* Alas!’ lest it reach Zeus along the board ? 

And, if the arch-god heard it, Ganymede 

Would fill another beaker less in heaven. 

And they must banquet on and put it down 

The pale face out of memory, and the ring 

Laugh with a tremble in their laugh, and shake 

The wine against their lips; and yet the cups 


Are glorious: and the easy goddesses, 
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Armed by their lords at feast, lend the old smiles, 
And bend the same great eyes, and brighten on 
The love-talk ever, laugh it coyly down, 

Or flutter on the ripple of a jest— 

And he, Ixion, turns in horrible gyres, 

Orbit on orbit everlasting through 

The long light and the night, cycles of years. 


PHIMACHUS 
Ay, but Ixion sinned, so hast not thou. 
He could not bear the glory and the light. 
The mere man, with man’s frailty, dazed and blind 
Bare not the exaltation, trembling stood 
Before the frequence, with his spots of earth 
Thick on him, and his feet bound down by weeds : 
And so he howls upon the rocks of hell : 


He fell: and wheels for ever and shall wheel. 
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Why should I howl my heart out on this rock ? 
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PHIMACHUS 
Fate ere thy mother’s mother drew her milk 
Decreed this anguish on thee : bear it thou. 
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Why single me for agony from the herd ? 


PHIMACHUS 
The hunter draws his arrow to the head 
And looses on a thickly feeding drove, 
And lets the arrow have its choice and way; 


He cares not which he strikes so he strike well. 
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But this is chance and not necessity. 


PHIMACHUS 
Ay, to the archer chance, but to the beast 
Sobbing and bleeding, with the barb of steel 
That breeds the darkness, ‘tis necessity. 


Fate sowed the seed: the appointed hours it lay 


Sleeping, then ripened; lo! the fruit is death. 
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Death is the fruit, ay so: bué this same flower 


Of pain is long in ripening into it. 


PHIMACHUS 
Let but the end rush down on us, and all 
Before is made as nothing. Pain is then 
Even with all deliciousness. The man 
Is mock’d no longer with the fair false dream 
He bears within his thought, but may not find 
In the green earth so marred with pain and sin. 
And so in joy he lifts his eyes to death. 
And there is lovely calm, established sleep, 


Ordained for ever, beautiful and strong. 


PHILOCTETES 

To know bad things have ending healeth much, 
And they will end: for, as all beautiful life 

Is yoked to narrow unenduring time, 

So evil hath not linked unto herself 

As yet eternal days. Something it is, 
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To know this, softening sorrow it cures not. 
Pain nor respects the after or before, 

An hour of agony would spoil a god 

And make him loathe his old beatitudes. 

Tell him these were, as these shall be again, 
And he will answer only, ‘ Give me change 
Now, now, the eminent and absorbing now : 
For I am sick of memory, loose me now.’ 

The sting hath thrust out all things but desire 
To have done with it, utterly blind beyond. 


PHIMACHUS 


Surely thy pain is much, and it might rend 

A Titan’s nerve to answer it with calm 
Endurance. Yet, maybe, this came because 
Thou wentest to the wars with these ill kings, 
And seeing thee herded up in enterprise 

With these, Zeus drew his plague upon thy head 
For their misdoing and no thing of thine, 


For the gods sort their vengeance in no ways. 
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PHILOCTETES 


Surely I set my oar to row with men 
Utterly evil, whose savage sensual fear 
Could well appraise a virgin daughter’s blood 
Against a puff of wind, to feed their sails 


Of vengeance, with the demon powers of the sea. 


PHIMACHUS 


Why camest thou to Aulis then at all ? 


PHILOCTETES 


An oath unwilling bound me as the rest. 


PHIMACHUS 


Was then the king so greedy to be gone, 


To choose a ready breeze before his child ? 


PHILOOTETES 
Ay, for when calm was idle, men began 
To laugh down his supremacy, and some 


Made question with their souls, “ Why are we here ? 
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It is a foolish quarrel.’ But with the joy 
Of moving forward, and in the flash and jar 


Of the armament, its reason was put by. 


PHIMACHUS 
Ay, and they lightly went upon the bond 
Of a light idle word to the low imminent 
Thunder of future sorrow. For man’s soul 
Laughs at the rain with a full sun o’erhead, 
Improvident, and yet the rain must come. 
And so they make a laughter against themselves 
And gather into their bosom pain and death. 


And so man’s spirit stumbles on till its grave. 


PHILOCTETES 
Spirit of man, to whom these petty stings 
Of pain, that seem so utterly mighty now, 
Are but the vestments robing the pure ray 
Of thy nobility. O life of man 
Greatly afflicted and so great indeed 
In spite of thine afflictions : Thou whose prayer 
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Asketh not love but respite from the gods, 

With leave to go about thy ways in peace, 

And set thy yearling son upon thy knees 

In peace a little while, until he learn 

Thy face a little, and the look of thine eyes, 

And then the shades may take thee: since indeed 
Thou hast left on earth remembrance and some root 
To strike down thro’ the ages. Why is this 

That we should vex our souls that after us 

Our name should linger on, faint echo of love, 

In some men’s mouths? I know not: O thou earth, 
Mother and moulder of this painfnl breed 

Thou callest men, denying them the ease 

Thou hast allotted to the beast and flower. 

Or, if thou hast not denied it, then these gods 

Have marred what thou hast made a gracious thing, 
Infusing mischiefs in the lordly brain 

And hatreds of its brothers and unrest 

And mean revenges. And the wide full earth 


Broadens her mother arms in love to us, 
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And morning takes the hills with a sweet noise, 

And down the length of night the crescent dips 

In flakes of bluish heaven, and blind we stand 

In glories hating all things, both ourselves 

And most of all our brothers. And the gods 

See this and smile and jest it over their cups, 

* How these poor worms will wrangle, when we have 
made 

Even in peace their life a bitter thing.’ 

Is there no solace ? Will no comfort come ? 

’ Nay, this whole universe is mad with pain, 

As I am, and to hide it smiles to the heaven, 

And all her flowers she sets about are lies 

To veil her desolation and god’s curse. 

As some poor woman smiles, and tries to please 

One wearied of her beauty for the love 

He bare her long ago, and whom she loves 

Still, tho’ she knows how very mean he is. 

Therefore, I say, let Hope be dead, as the Love 

Of the old gods is dead, and with the rest 
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Let us go bury Patience. Time it is 

That these old-world delusions ran to end. 
Zeus will not weep their ending. Let them go. 
And I, the fool that spake of comfort, curse 
My Hope of comfort and the brain that bred 
The thought that Zeus would pity any more. 


PHIMACHUS 
Behold, O prince, another comforter, 
More suasive than thy comrade, Aigle comes, 
As she is wont. Already in thine eye 
The ancient glory kindles. Blest is she 
To soothe away the demon of thy pain. 
And fair and good and gentle in her hand 
All healing prospers. 


ALGLE—PHILOCTETES 
PHILOCTETES 
Thou comest to me like music, and my pain 
Kbbs out before thee. Thou dost lay thy hand 


In comfort on the throbbing and it dies. 
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Thou bringest about me thy light beautiful hair 
And thy sweet serviceable hands and warm 
Bendings beside me helpful, the live glance 
Sweetening the tact of aidance. More than this 
The very footstep smooths my soul, when I 
Hardly endure the quick hot noise of the fly 
Battering the edges of the leaves; and more 

The pure and glistening pity on the threads 

Of each unlifted eyelash, or the light 

Beneath them softened and dissolved and changed 
If my old pain is on me at the worst. 

Or the soft folded lips at murmuring 

Unworded consolation nearest sighs, 

When speech, even thine, would jar upon the abyss 
Of my worst hour: when poison feeds along 

The chorded veins and everything is made 

A black cloud and a sickness and a strife, 

As tho’ one flame strove with its brother fires 
About my wasted flesh their wretched prey. 


I have outpast all things but pity, sweet, 
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And men have cast me by the way to die, 
Loathed, left, and done with as a noisome thing. 
And yet these men were friends, as men account 
Of friendship: and this pest dishonouring me 

I in their cause encountered. I with these 

Felt my new manhood round me, as with these 
I once had felt my mother’s cheek and breast, 
And all their kindly ways, as mothers use, 

That most their own may thrive and lay broad limbs 
About the cradle, jealous tenderly 

And in much love if haply they perceive 
Another’s child more lusty than their own.— 
And I, the god-abhorred, was worthy once 

To reap such nurture ; I the tainted thing, 

Was pleasure to a mother’s lips: she made 

Her still delight about me all day long. 

To her the infant babblings were as sounds 

Of music and all wisdom. She would pore 
Upon the unformed features, tracing out 


Her dream of all I should be great and fair. 
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And she would talk her hope to the dumb babe, 
And feign its fancied answers manifold, 

Out of much love: and call around in pride 

Her sisters when it smiled upon a light 

Or gaudy flower, and vainly towards them caught, 
With tangled nerveless finger-buds. All these 
Are made a silence. I shall never hear 

The voice of children round me. Even she 

That bare me coming to my sight would fall 

Into one great and shuddering sigh, maybe 
Would leave me as god’s curse, whom no man aids 
Nor may for ever, fall’n and utterly done. 

For who shall dare go fix his ‘ nay’ upon 

What god hath said shall be, who with this done 
Ever evaded yet unscathed to reap 

The green earth at his quiet ? Therefore well 
They leave me and have left me. Therefore all 
Earth and her joys, except a little rill 

Of pity, are secluded utterly 


From the maimed beast, that once was man; until 
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The pain abolish him that chains him down, 
As with a fetter, to this island rock, 

With the fair sound of battle in his ears, 

The rumour wafted ; that he champ and grind 
His chain more fiercely, eating down his heart 


In bitterness and anguish till the end. 


GLE 
O hero, had I wisdom in my brain 
As ample as the pity which dissolves 
My very nature, seeing thee so great 
Greatly afflicted, silent in the joy 
Of time, a life secluded, an orphan soul— 
Since it is given thee to endure these dregs 
Of bitterness—I then might comfort thee. 
But a mere maid most simple I can bring 
Nothing to help thee save a few warm tears. 
For thou art wise and I am no such thing : 
And heroes speak thy name, but I am set 
To graze my kids unnoticed in a small 


Corner of this small island, So shall I 
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Meet at God’s hand hereafter silent days, 
And no man after I am dead shall say 

She lived in any honour, no not one. 

But the sea fed the labour of her sires 
Ignoble, and the earth is on her breast, 

Ay, and so sleep she.—But for thee remain, 
My hero, excellent enduring days, 

When thou hast trodden all this venom out 
Of thy fair nature; and a king with kings, 
With all that resonant glory in thy wake, 
Thou standest *twixt the sun and the firm soil 
Leader of nations beautiful and strong : 
Think, in that day, of Agle near her kids 
Here in her narrow island. And she sings 
Maybe some snatch about thee, as a bird 


May sing about a star that long ago 
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Beamed right down on her nest, but now is moved 


Out of her zenith on with other stars. 
So let me lead to browse my meek crisp ewes ; 


So let me at our millet sheaving-in 
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Aid with my basket, or a little hymn 
Heartening the reaper. This is mine and meet 
For me hereafter: but I know this thing, 
That then thy earnest painful eyes shall be 

A memory and no presence, and I shall go 


About my daily duties very still. 
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Fairness is woman’s fame, and to have lived fair 
Is excellent. A merely beautiful thing 

By life alone and moving so fulfils 

Its nature. All that look thereon are brought 
To bless it, and rich joy flows every way 

To all within its influence, leaving them 
Heartened by sympathy and beautified. 

But noise becomes not any maiden’s name. 

Man beats about the world and shapes result 

In what his brain and hand accomplishes, 

Thus finding fame. But often like a fool 

In seeking fame finds death. For this one thing 


Is certain, that the strange and far-away 
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Is dearest to the spirit of a boy. 

But those old common duties and desires 
Monotonies of home and kindred love, 

He lays them by disdaining : in his hall 

The bride may chaunt alone her cradle song. 
Fortunate islands beckon him away : 

And nobly fronted in the yellow dawn 

Their cliffs are gleaming : night goes down behind : 
And one by one the stars break from the grey. 

Ye surely now find haven. Can ye hear 

The boughs at music and the infinite voice 

Of the sweet inland waters ? Swallows cry 

And flit between the aloes: the lark goes 

Away in heaven: the almond orchards heave. 

The harbour margin is one marble stair, 

Copsed in with myrtle: and the maidens sing, 

‘ The heroes come, they come,’ and hold their arms 
Seaward.—Ah, fools and blind, Charybdis churns 
In all her caverns yonder and your keels 


Are driving on her. 
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GLE 

Nay, my hero, nay, 
I hunger not the ferment of such days. 
I have not spoken like a vain weak girl, 
Restless and shallow, whimpering after change, 
Or wearing out a shallow trivial heart 
In aspiration vague and vast. Shall I 
Have envy if these others move in song 
When earth has taken them a hundred years ? 
Is this their consolation to have made 
Their life one long disaster ? As for me 
So I may stay and tend thee till I die 
Here in my narrow island, | demand 
Nothing beyond. My silly chiding means 
My only fear lest any change should come 
Between us. Selfish am I, and I think 
Sometimes, that I would rather have thee here 
Wounded and in thy sorrow, shame on me, 
Than sound and whole away about the world 


Every one’s hero—jealous am I and base. 
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But somehow always in those after-times 

The old way of sitting here would come on me, 
Maybe at spring the saddest, for they say 

Old thoughts grow most unruly when the first 
Bird calls out to the wood. I know not sure, | 
But when my brother left me this I know, 

That tho’ the day went well enough with me, 
There came a vague trouble with the edge of dusk, 
And then the loneness grew, ay me, with power. 
But the old kind and motherly face of earth, 
After a little, healed me to myself 

With her old beauty, and the pleasure of trees 
And all the quiet wonder of the flower. 


CHORUS 
In wonder and time-mists 
They shaped it to glory 
The beautiful earth : 
They gave it a vesture 


Of sea to heave round it. 
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And over it softened 


Forever the cloud-swell. 


Firmly then they ringed the giant mountains, 
The ancient powers. 
The snows went on them flake by flake, 
Till spring was warming underneath 
Their hoarded silence. How it snapt with sound, 
The gleaming and the leaping and the exuberant 
Wrestle and trouble of down-going rills. 
The shivering forests heard it and they called 
To the warm vernal waters in delight, 
“ Our roots are dry, O sweetest child of the hill, 
Lap us and bathe us and drench us in exquisite 
Coiling, enormous, 


Limitless streams. 


Let the great light be on us like a music, 
Light and water flooding down with sound. 
Smite the grey branch 


Out in crumpled leaflets : 
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Ends be throbbing with the bud within : 
So shall the wood lead out as with a song 
Its tender vaporous greening.’ 
So runs the forest music, 
As all the great world goes 
Into its daylight of the year. Behold 
Winter is nature’s night 
And summer this earth’s day. 
Lonely of man stood nature at her prime : 
There was no human voice about her woods. 
The morning melody of birds 
Praising the gods alone. 
Then on the bosom of the earth arose 
Man, Gods’ ploughman of the soil. 
They gave him brain to understand how strong 
Their hands could be : 
For these, altho’ almighty, needed yet 
The incense of his wonder. What avail 


Omnipotence without some weaker thing 
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To be amazed? With only brother gods, 
To see, as strong as they, who would create ? 
Natheless these men they planted to sing praises 
And offer beast’s blood 
To out-of-reach perfection, 
Mutinous grew ; 
Requiring justice, beholding frailty 
Among celestials, 
They laughed and straightway 
They made their reason god, 
Which all gods hate. 
Therefore innumerable 
Calamitous auguries 
Dismayed the roaming, 
Tribeless, kingless, 
Men who builded god in thought. 
Till Themis came, the golden-locked one, 
And taught them ritual, justice, mercy, 
And many an old forgotten phrasing 


Of Orphic hymn, 
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And choral flutings and cakes well kneaded 
To Pan the bud-expander : 
Which is a god seated in nature’s core ; 
Abiding with us, 
No cloudy-ruler in the delicate air-belts : 
But in the ripening slips and tangles 
Of cork-woods, in the bulrush pits where oxen 
Lie soaking chin-deep : 
In the mulberry orchard 
With milky kexes and marrowy hemlocks, 
Among the floating silken under-darnels. 
He is a god this Pan 
Content to dwell among us, nor disdains 
The damp hot wood-smell, 
He loves the flaky pine-boles sand-brown ; 
And, when the first few crisping leaf-falls herald 
The year at wasting, he feels the ivies 
Against the seamy beech-sides 
Push up their stem-feet, 
And broaden downwards, rounded budward 
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Into their orbéd tops of mealy white-green 

Pan too will watch in the open glaring 
Shadeless quarry quiet locusts 

Seething in the blaze on vine-leaves. 

He will hear the sour sharp yelping 

Of the dog-troop on the sea-marge 
Tearing at some stranded carcase, 
Flushing up the cranes and herons. 

He will watch some bloom of a maiden 
From the shrine-porch slow descending, 
With her flashing silver sandals, 

Bound on service to the image, 

Leaning hold by the myrtle bushes, 

Rinsing from the lowest marble 
Stair her sacrificial urnlet. 

Ay, and Pan will watch the tillage, 

Millet fields and mastich coppice, 

Whereby sits the bronzed and rough-lipped 
Bondsman with his goad to hasten 


On the oxen treading barley, 
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Round and round; he scoopeth eager 
For his meat a pulpy gourd-head— 

These old Pan considers surely 
Knowing man, and all his labour, 

Which the newer God-brood send him, 

Lest in over-ease revolting 

Man should hurl an insurrection 

Titanlike against Olympus. 


a 


PuILocTeTes—Pxrimacuus 
PHIMACHUS 
My lips are burning with my tidings, King, 
These may the god bend wholly well to thee, 
My hero, with brave recompense for this 
Thy pain and thy immurement. Reach thine eyes 
To yonder imminent glory of full sail, 
A noble galley: this is one of these 
That tasted calm at Aulis. See, she bears 
Upon our island with a steady pride ; 


And her prow heaps the churning wave in curves 
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On either side its bladed edge, and spills 

The foamy ridges backwards. O my chief, 

Hellas remembers late her archer son. 

Nine years she has made her puny wars in vain 
Without thee. Now she vails her pride and creeps 
To kiss thy feet entreating. Rouse thyself ; 

This is the very hour of thy revenge. 

Therefore be glad and answer proudly these, 
Remembering how they have given into thy breast 


Measure of malice and all weary days. 


PHILOCTETES 


He fables nothing in his honest joy. 

She is of Troy this galley by yonder sun. 

Thy word is working, Heracles: the seer 

Lied nothing in his oracles. O brave, 

I have these kings now underneath my heel— 
Under my heel—I have waited surely long. 
How sweet my fruit is ripened at the last : 


And I will feed upon it to the core, 
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This mellow, great revenge: thou camest slow 
Like all good things to thy perfection, camest 
Stealthily greatening in the night of fate. 

Thou gavest long so little sign, men said, 

* Fool, when the root is dead, expect no flower ; 
It cannot push the clods and bloom above.’ 
And still I held my hope against them all, 

And, lo, thou art here sweet, sweet, and sweet again. 
Their keel is grating on the Lemnian strand : 
And who is this that signs the others on, 

And treads this beach of ours in full disdain, 
As if it might not bear his martial feet ? 

Ay, so itis. I guessed thee long ago. 

Have I not known thee in my hate afar, 

The lying, pitiless cheat of Ithaca, 

Ulysses, king and great, whom all men hear ? 
Comes at his side one younger in peace attire 
Surely a prince, in this fire-yellow hair ; 
Mantled in gleamy scarlet twist, and one 


Great beryl at his neck splitting the beam 
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That hits it out into a great raying sun. 
Him I know not, and yet his feature bears 
A hint of some erewhile familiar face. 

He looks as innocent as spring beside 

This sour-eyed raven croaking as he goes, 
With Hellas all is wrong, since that or these 
Of his great counsels bore not any seed. 
These I will watch a little from this cave, 
Then will I look into his eyes and speak, 


And give my full-fed anger torrent way. 


Unysses—Pyrruus 
ULYSSES 


Persuasion, Pyrrhus, is a difficult thing, 

And very intricate the toil of words 

Whereby to smoothe away the spiteful past 
From a proud heart on edge with long disease. 
For round the sick man, like a poison’d mist, 
His wrongs are ever brooding. He cannot shake 


These insects of the shadow from his brow 
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In the free bountiful air of enterprise. 

Therefore expect reproaches of this man 

And bitter spurts of anger; for much pain 
Hath nothing healed his wound these many years. 
And only Hellas in her needy hour 

Could so abase me that I come to-day 

To crave of such a mean dishonoured head 

These arrows and her safety. Let this be ; 

If Hellas thrive, my glory let it go. 

And yet past doubt we wronged him in that day. 
We wronged him not indeed so much in this, 
That then we cropped away this limb diseased 
Out of our enterprise and cast it by 

As carrion—for expedience is the bond 

And crowning rule of conquest.—But in this 

He may and will find wrong; for having said 

* Begone, thou art useless,’ now we gather up 
The thing neglected from our rubbish heap 

With ‘ Thou alone canst save us’. I contrived 
The advice to leave him here, and counselled well 
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As time was then, since wrongly. Gods confound 
The wisest chiefly, making witless brains 

Stumble on right, that in mean instruments 

Their power may tread more strongly through the world 


And own no rival in the brain of man. 


PYRRHUS 


But when a man has trick of words as thou, 

He cares not on which side he bears his tongue, 
Rejoicing rather in the weak and worse 

So that his art shine chief. But common lips 
Stumble unless emotion bear the rein. 

Words hurry down in anger; and sense of wrong 
Is voluble and there is little craft 

To speak well, feeling strongly. But with thee 
These natural helps are nothing, eloquent 

In any cause so Hellas speed thereby. 

Yet would I rather steal, as Diomede once, 

The steeds of Rhesus, than encounter here 


With a smooth lying face this sick weak hound, 
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To cheat him back with words whom ye have left 
So many years, a proverb in our camp 

Of what may well be spared our kingly eyes. 
And yet necessity is king and more 

Than Zeus, and therefore speak and I will aid : 
For here behold him trailing at his cave 

Sick limbs, and now be chiefly orator, 

Knowing all Hellas leans upon thy tongue. 


PuHILocTeTEs—ULyssEs—PyYRrRHUS 
ULYSSES 

I bid thee hail, great archer, I am come 
The unwilling deputy of Greece, with him 
Thou seest Pyrrhus, dead Achilles’ son ; 
Because I know thou bearest a bitter brain 
Against me chiefly of the host, in that 
I counselled they should leave thee ; as indeed 
Is all fair truth, and I love truth and lay 
This deed as bare as sunlight, tho’ it mar 


My pleading undissembled : truth is best. 
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” 


And in some sort I own thee injured then, 

But only as the variable gods 

Have bent the bow of future quite athwart 

Our dreams of sequel. Since indeed I said 

To all the island rulers ringed and set 
Low-browed in counsel by the moan of the sea ; 
Surely this man is stricken of the gods, 

And stricken to his death, for I have seen 
Wounds many and wounds grievous, but not one 
That bears a clearer signet of the wrath 

Of the immortals: for when man wounds man 
The man or dies or lives, but never bears 

A flesh so utterly tainted. But this strange 
Affliction of the serpent savours more 

Of an immortal cause, than real fang 

Of some poor worm; unless indeed the god 
Sent it and gave it venom to exceed 

Its nature ; choosing thus as instrument 

A worm to ambush power, nor strike him down, 


Without an intercepted agency,— 
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As Phoebus often strikes right into the brain 

Of the harvester and kills him like a stone— 
But, either way, God dooms him, said I then : 
And tho’ I love this man and long have used 
His friendly converse, who am I to dare 
Gainsay the gods and save him ? He must go 
Lest he infect the army saved, and I 

Postpone my friendship to the cause of Greece. 
And so spoke out right sternly, wide off heart, 
Nor faltered, lest apparent tenderness 

Should thwart the emphasis of what I held 

The gods would have me speak against my grain 
To their high hand obsequious, and the sense 
Of duty, higher than the bond of friend. 

Tho’ I refrain my tears, my voice will fail. 

And so we left thee and these many years 

Have camped with bitter fortune, tried beyond 
The wish of thy revenge, if thou indeed 

Art vengeful still. And as the slow years went, 


I thought of thee at Lemnos in thy pain 


’ 
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Lonely ; and doubted in my soul if well 

I had done to leave thee ; for I dared no more 
Interpret the gods’ will, so much, so deeply 
They had vexed us many ways with many woes. 
And still I thought I have rashly sundered him 
From us as deeply guilty: he shall come 

And bear his pain among us, one more doomed 
Is nothing in a host which all the gods 

Afflict continual years. But all the kings 
Denied it yet in conclave when I sought 

To bring thee. Last in this tenth year I come 
With bare permission, having borne my front 
Thro’ much reproof in craving it. ’Tis done 
And there ’s an end on’t. But to thee begins 
New life henceforward, and the god hath shed 
Thy woes as night behind thee. In our camp 
The craft of old Machaon waits to heal 

Thine anguish, potent over every beast 

That crawls and sheds his venom till the gods 


Straighten his coils in death. The winds are fair, 
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Come, I have done, forgive me, learn again 
To breathe full-breasted pleasure into life, 


Hero with heroes, whole and sound and brave. 


PYRRHUS 


Nay, Prince, the arrows ? 


ULYSSES 

Thrust not thou thy foot 
Officiously into the careful web 
Of woven consolation : one word more 
Is yet too much and spoils it. 

PHILOCTETES 
Excellent liar, 

Thou hast not schooled this Pyrrhus to thy mind. 
Words has he spoken four and yet the truth ; 
Why this is simple work, for yonder king 
Will deal by the hour his windy rhetoric, 
And, if he make cloud, ether, god, and star, 
His witnesses, he is lying most be sure. 


And he will weep you, truth how rare she is ; 
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And he will weep you, how men see his deeds 
Wrongly. Ah, noble spirit and free good man ; 
Naming him perhaps arch-liar of that pack 

Of wild curs on the Hellespont that snarl 

And snarl long years, and dare not bite down Troy. 
And when a nobler creature falls than they, 
They batten on his carrion with one mind, 
And growl not on each other while the meal 
Fats them—But thee, Ulysses, I behold, 

With wonder I behold thee ; that a man 

Canst stand in the broad sun, and le away 
Thy very soul with words and words again, 

To which there is no answerable thing 

Under thy bosom : for thou shouldest be— 
Thou art a prince and rulest a fair isle ; 

Hast meat enough and with a certain sort 

A certain honour. Canst not live without 

This beggar trick of lying? Some lean knave 
Get him a crust so. Is the game so sweet 


That thou wouldst rather take the devious lane 
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Than the straight chariot road with other men ? 
Why hath God set no brand upon thy face 

To teach the simple nations what a knave 
Roams over them ? His tongue drops honey : his lip 
Smiles gently, smoothly, innocently mild : 

His heart is as the very lees of hell. 

Ay, he will reel you off the name of the gods, 
And weep the earth’s impiety and sigh 

The innocent old days back, searching the while 
Ay, when he holds your hand, with his mild eyes 
Where he may surest stab and end you out. 
This is Ulysses, this the pious king, 

The complete warrior, guileless, eloquent, 

Who gives the gods such reverence, that he seems 
Another god beside them, not their slave 

And earthly henchman. So the rumour runs 

In simple narrow Hellas about his name. 

Now marvel, nations, at his pious deeds, 

He turns his sick friend on a rock to die, 


The righteous man. He stirs no finger nail 
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To aid him, careful lest the affliction grow 

Of some god’s planting : and he chiefly fears 
The gods, wise, good, and honourable king. 
Nay, but consider this: for other men 

Are not enough religious to forget 

Their pity quite, mere foolish kindly souls ; 
Whom Zeus shall never call to the empire seat, 
Shall never gird with glory or give leave 

After his royal model to vex men. 

Ulysses was ambitious ? No, not he. 

He never cast me out to rid away 

A rival from his empire. Nay, he did it 

Of pure god-reverence. Who was I to stand 
Between him and their worship? Yet he loved 
Me much, so much, that his sheer pity chose 
Some spot where soonest I should die, and shed 
This troublesome anguish from me. Mean was I 
To reap such kindness, and an ingrate slave 

To claim to go on living after all ; 


When a most pious king and wise good man, 
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Who loves me, for he said so, of his grace 

Had given me leave to die upon this rock. 

And mark this man’s forgiveness, spite of all, 
Now would he bring me to the host again 

And heal old scores. These men are merely kind: 
They’ ve selfish reason none to wish me back. 

So says this oracle of truth. Forgive ? 

Why then he has so mueh too to forgive : 

And all the injury is on his side, 

And he will overlook it. Nay, this is 

Too much, have heed, Ulysses, as thou goest, 
Lest the gods snatch thee suddenly to their thrones, 


Envying the unrighteous earth so good a man! 


PYRRHUS 


By heaven, this man is wronged, and bitterly wronged, 
I cannot phrase it wherein he is wronged ; 

But I have sense enough of right, as I 

Know where to strike at vantage the bayed beast, 


But cannot give the rule of where and when. 


’ 
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ULYSSES 

I have no answer in these ironies, 
Which, as the offspring of thy wound and pain, 
I pass unnoticed. Nay, as the mouth of Greece, 
And now her legate, I may have no ears 
For private insult. Nor indeed shall word 
Of one so maimed provoke me, I have striven 
These many years with slander in the cause 
Of Hellas. 

PHILOCTETES 
Therefore hail and prosper long, 
But take thy windy speeches otherwhere, 
Babies there are and fools enough to gape 
When thou dost deal thy slippery periods, 
I care not to see lies tost up and down, 
Over and under, as the jugglers use 
Their snakes. ’Tis pretty play enough, but I 
Have suffered somewhat in the game and bring 
Small liking to the pastime. Therefore cease. 


There is small audience on the shingles here. 
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Pack up thy wordy wares, man, and begone : 
The yawning crowd disperse : the show is done— 
But thou, O Pyrrhus, art of better stuff 

Than to be herded up with this bald fox, 

Whose few old tricks are stale and threadbare jest 
Thro’ either army, and a laughter grown 

Most weary, since so often laughed that men 
Look almost sad upon the jest outworn, 

And say, ‘ Doth this thing lead us to our wars ?’ 
But now I go to this Thessalian land 

And Melibosa where my father reigns, 

If, for I see the pity in thy face, 

I shall find convoy, Pyrrhus, in thy ship, 

To mine own land. Regard not thou the wrath 
Or bluster of this disconcerted thing 

That struts and calls himself a king of men. 

After thou hast discharged this piety 

To my great need, and set the sick man home, 
Among the kindly faces and the ways 

Of childhood and the hands of kin, to die— 


’ 
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Resume, if so thou wilt, the jar of spears 
And tug another year at Ilion’s wall. 

And spill thy large heroic heart away 

In aiding these unworthy ; knowing not 
Them worthless in thy grand simplicity. 
But spare—I know thou wilt—a little rest 
Of warring home to row me, and dispatch 
This fox without his errand to the host ; 
That the broad heroes at their tent doors laid 
May jeer him as he slinks along with eyes 
Grounded, a tongueless cur in a lion’s hide, 
Armed as a hero, with his liar’s face. 

And thou the while in safety pilot me 

Till thou lift out and lay my ruin’d limbs 
Upon the beach Thessalian underneath 
The sea-built halls of Poean, eminent 

To watch the floor of waters, and give heed 
To pirate or the stranger sail, and drive 
The slaves and cattle in before he strand 


His keels, and pelt him from the rocks again 
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To sea with loss of heroes and light spoil. 

So shall my father love thee and reward. 

So shalt thou go again with many stores 

Of wool and garments, weaving-maids, and much 
Slaughter of beeves, old banquet cups, and all 
The garniture of heroes. So thy soul 

Shall greatly triumph in these gifts. and hold 
Delighted way toward Ilium. 


PYRRHUS 


This and more 
Than this, O Philoctetes, thy great woe 
Persuades me to accomplish. I have seen 
In anger thine oppressions. Angry long 
I held my silence, thwarted, as these kings 
Constrained me being young and overborne, 
With all the noise men rumoured round their names, 
But now I see that men may thrust about 
The world and get its cry and eminent seats, 


And yet be mean in soul as some poor hind, 
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Who goads another’s oxen all his days 


In some glebe-corner of unnoticed earth. 


Let us begone. Why doth Ulysses bend 

His angry front together ? I endure 

To the last thunderbolt this eloquent Zeus, 
Unquailing now. I see the right at last 

In wonder that so flimsy a trick of cloud 

As this man’s word could mask it: henceforth thine 
I fear him nothing, being stuff as good 

Myself and better fathered. Who shall dare 
Compute Achilles with himself ? Come, friend, 
Dispatch, prepare, I lead thee home, tho’ all 


The kings in conclave rose and said me nay. 


ULYSSES 
This hound is gone trailing his weak huge limbs 
Under the deepened ledges of his cave, 
And Pyrrhus props his lean side like a son. 
So I am baffled by a fool and boy. 


They seek, brave pair, the arrows, ere he goes, 
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Craftily hidden away to baulk our need. 

And had I other here save this soft boy, 

This weak soft youngling with his mother’s milk 
Scarce dry upon his lips, who thrusts himself 

So easily to thwart me—Had I one 

As Diomede, or even a lesser man 

Who'd hold his arm and lips, and let me fend,— 
I'd strangle Philoctetes as he crawls 

Out from his cave emerging, clutch the darts 
And rid the isle of carrion. A shrewd stroke 

Of policy. Consider, at one blow 

This mulish knave dead as the earth he has long 
Polluted, and no less the very keys 

Of Tlium’s capture mine—mine. How I'd grind 
The kings into my very chariot-knaves, 

And spin the war out to my soul’s desire ; 

And fan them into fevers, down and up, 

With hope one day and scorning next; and live 
Exceeding sweetly.—And yet the risk of it ; 


For this same milky Pyrrhus, his word given, 
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Will keep to ’t, as some stupid wether keeps 

A sheep-track leading nowhere. He will fight : 
Fight? Ay, would Pyrrhus fight. And I should quench 
My light for Hellas, which may not be done. 

I will go pace this beach a little while, 

And with my breast take counsel; for weak fate 


Hath made an idiot lord of wisest men. 


CHORUS 
Come forth, thou beam of God, 
Come forth along the musical light waves, 
Mighty and more and strong, 
Tasting the ripples’ sleep : 
Breathe to Thessalian shores this weary man, 
Light wind that goest slow : 
Heal him ye, airs of sea, 
And all good things of fate 
Feed him with comfort till his father’s land. 


Hath he not told his foes 


Right worthy answer as a warrior may ? 
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They came about him in his pain with guile 
Yet prospered nothing here. 
He bent his brows and answered, and their lies 
Fell dead before his feet. 
Therefore, shall he lose vengeance ? Nay, but taste 
Deeply its sweetest ways. 
This is the hour of his revenge: shall he 
Then pity like a girl, 
Whom they dishonoured, crawling now in fear 
Humbly to lick his feet ? 
But he will hear afar their useless war, 
And laugh it in his sleep. 
He knows the arrows of fate are all his own; 
The bolts of the impregnable 
Music-built citadels 
Are his to ward or loosen at his will. 
Ye will not lure his aid : 
Ye pray to one in sleep: 
Ye gave him such sweet portion long ago, 


*Tis likely he should rise, 
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And kiss your cheeks like brothers’, and say ‘I help 
As ye helped me, my brothers, when the curse 
Fed newly on my flesh.’ 

And shall ye dare to wail, because this thing 
Is strong upon you now, 

Measured in mighty justice to your hands ? 
Was pain about his couch 

The matter of a morning or a day ? 

Could he put down and take it up again 

At his own soul’s desire ? 

Ye made him mad with your oppressions then, 
Seeing his demon strong 

In anguish, on him like a weak sick bird 

Ye set your carrion beaks. 

“Go to, his god betrays him,’ cried ye then, 

* Helpless and weak and sore ; 

Tis safe to torture whom the gods betray ; 
Safe and religious too.’ 

But Nemesis, slow hound that never sleeps, 


Saw ye did bravely then, 
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And stored her vengeance that should slowly come, 
Intenser since so slow— 

War on, my leaders, batter at the walls. 

But he, your victim, nears 

His father’s kingdom and his health again. 


Utysses—PyYRRHUS 


ULYSSES 
O Pyrrhus, thou hast misconceived my drift, 
Utterly headstrong thou hast stricken down 
This Hellas, humouring a mad foolish man, 
Who neither knows our meaning or his own. 
And thou, new warrior in our nine year toil, 
Whom I had yoked as comrade to myself, 
Tho’ thou hadst hardly dipped thine hand in war ; 
And chose thee out before these other kings 
Older and wiser; for I said, he is young, 
He will obey me, and, obeying, more 
Profit than other’s wisdom. For this thing 
Is chiefly good, when one guides well, the rest 
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Footing the road he leads them with one mind. 
But thou hast broken off from the safe band 
And taken across a very perilous tract 

' After some marish meteor. Like a steed 
Unbacked thou startest from the battle road 
Because this madman by the hedge is set 
Jingling his wrongs. Let the Greek cause go rot, 
Since certain an neglected to ensure 

Most delicate lodgement for this raw disease 
Called Philoctetes. Up, ye lazy kings, 

Bathe one and all kis ulcers, take his gibes 
Demurely crouching, for Achilles’ son 


Will have it so or blast you with his ire.. 


PYRRHUS 


Being set to do this thing thy words are wind. 


ULYSSES 


Ay, and this done on Greece a bitter gale. 


PYRRHUS 


Justice is more than fifty armaments, 
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ULYSSES 
When the Greeks curse, will justice fatten thee ? 
/‘PYRRHUS 
The brave do right nor heed result like knaves. 


— 


ULYSSES 


The blind ox butts the wall and brains himself. 


PYRRHUS 


He is no hero who has pity none. 


ULYSSES 


And of a girl each wounded cur draws tears. 


PYRRHUS 


Wounded some day thou wilt thyself bewail. 


ULYSSES 
Not if Achilles’ kin has dealt the spear— 
Behold the man returns, creeps from the thick 
Eaves of his cave ; these words are very vain, 
Go thou thy way but rail not. To his face 
At least we will not shame this Hellas here : 
Hereafter more—so will you—but now peace, 
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ULysses—PYRRHUS—PHILOCTETES 


PYRRHUS 
Peace as thou wilt but as I said I go— 
Lo thou, Ulysses, what is here, regard 
This Philoctetes he is changed, is changed, 
Some god hath surely wrought upon his face. 
Speak man, thou tremblest very much, hast lost 
Thy voice and breath together? This is I, 
Pyrrhus, art mazed ? Keep thine eyes fast on mine. 
There is a wild sea yonder, nothing more. 
Thou knowest us now—ay surely—see he clears 
The film and wildness from his look: no word 
Yet and the lips move—lay him thus—nay so. 


Patience, the man will beat back yet to life. 


PHILOCTETES 

I can speak now—can speak—yet how to speak ? 
Moisten my lips with wine to strengthen me. 

My master, I have seen him, Heracles, 


Ay, plainly as the shadow of thy sword 
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Is sharp in sunlight upon yonder rock 
Before thy feet. Now am I strong to speak ; 
And I will tell this wonder from the first. 
See, man, see, Pyrrhus, I am calm, most calm ; 
I can speak temperate words and hold your hand; 
Ay, look about me on the cloud and wave ; 
And know the same old stable world ; as if 
There were no wonders, but the daily march 
Of nature, that disturbs not one cloud wisp, 
Tho’ Zeus himself should slide from Heaven in flame, 
But would send up next morning her old sun 
And set him all the same. And men would go 
About their trivial labour, feed and sleep 
And talk their homely matters all the same. 
And I that loiter in my telling, tell 
Unwillingly, I know not why. It seems 
Unholy almost to commune of it here 
In the large sun and with the everyday 
Unaltered look of the world. And yet he said, 
* Reveal it,’ therefore hearken. To this cave 
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Ye saw me enter, Pyrrhus bearing me, 

And all my soul was glad with homeward cheer. 
Him I dismissed within a little way, 

For only I must search the innermost fold - 
Of the cave’s windings seawrought. Here beneath 
An altar, hewn myself these many years 

Of living rock, I had hoarded time as long 

The arrows of my master: for he seem’d 
Worthy an altar, as the man I had known 
Nearest the ancient gods to suffer and love 
Sublimely, and I knew he must be great 

Since the new god-brood utterly hated him, 

And gave such death and labour to his hand. 
Therefore I, kneeling, drew with reverent hand 
These arrows from the altar, naming him, 
Thrice, Heracles, and rising to be gone 

Felt more than saw an excellent great light 

Rise from the altar, shape itself, and beat 

In on my brain like music; giving glare 


And terror, woven with strange breathing sense 
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Of joy in pain, and pain fused back in joy. 
It held me very dumb and very still. 
All eye and ear, my lips were baked to the teeth : 
And then the gradual feature line by line 
Moulded itself upon the screen of light. 
And, as the Iris marks its bounds and bands 
From merest haze to her sharp-chorded seven, 
He came above it there complete at last. 
So that the casual stranger who had seen 
Him once would say ‘the same’, and yet great change 
Was on him like a god. The old look of pain 
So rolled away in radiances. White jets 
And little spikes of flame shot in and out 
The crispy locks immortal, interlaced 
With rosy shuddering shocks and sheets of light. 
And yet I saw the glories of his eyes 
Were human yet and loved me, as a soft 
Suffusion veiled their immortality. 
Then his lips trembled, and I heard a sound 
As of a single bird in a great wood, 
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With sunlight blinding down thro’ every branch, 
And utter silence else over and round. 
‘ Comrade, well done: not vainly hast thou borne 
Pain hand in hand with greatness. My old robe 
Of agony hath even effect in thee. 
But be thou comforted beholding me, 
And know that it is noblest to endure : 
So shalt thou reach my brightness. And now hear 
And do this thing I tell thee. Go not thou 
Homewards, return thou to the host with these. 
It must be that my arrows shall take Troy. 
Learn to forgive, tho’ these deserve it not. 
Go thou and prosper, so shalt thou ascend 
To some fair throne beside me, lord of pain, 
Fed with full peace and reaping grand reward.’ 
And darkness rushed between us. 
PYRRHUS 

Lo, this man 

Has dazed away his living spirit again 


By this strange tale. Hath he no comrade here 


— — 
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To tend him? This were better than our care. 
Let us go search the isle for such a man. 

As for this chief we neither know his ways, 

Nor the remedial helps of his disease 

Intricate. Time is flowing as we stay ; 

Ay, for the hour is urgent that we bring 

These arrows and this leader in our ship, 

Since now he bears so fair a mind to go ; 

And this thing seen, hero or spectral shade, 

Hath moved him, where our lips were merely noise 


Of babies wrangling with a sleepy man. 


/2GLE—PHILOCTETES 


GLE 
Look up, my hero, tis thine Aigle’s hand 
Sustains thee : rumour of the old fishermen 
Has told me all thy vision: I behold 
The echo of its glory in thy face, 
And with thy joy my heart leaps up in tune. 


Thou goest with these men to thine old renown. 
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The host has spoken in their mouths thy praise : 
And called thee with one calling as a god 

To lead them up against the obstinate walls. 
And these thou shalt prevail against, and thou 
Only, tho’ much fair flower of men and steeds 
The black earth holds before them wasted down. 
Ay, many a boy has gone to the great wars 

And made his sisters buckle on his mail, 

So restless to begone ; and on his head 

The old sire has laid his hand and blest his way, 
While the sail flapt. And he, the young one, bears 
A spirit very proud and tells his soul, 

‘ There is no reach of hero effort laid 

Beyond the power I know within myself 

To grasp and make it mine—thoroughly mine.’ 
And he, poor heart, has withered with the herd 
For all his youthful glowing. But to thee 
Remains, my hero, this one excellent thing, 

To gather in one swathe these dead men’s deeds 


And end the reaping of the field of war ; 
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To be the column-top that sees the light 

First and the glory on it, tho’ all the tiers 

That built thee up see nothing. And +his much 

Is Aigle’s little tendril of a claim, 

Upon thy love, my hero, a full weak thing ; 

That she in all thy worst disparagement 

Believed thee greatest, and foresaw these kings 

Would so believe thee, when time led their slow 

Dull hearts to wisdom: this thine Aigle knew. 

And now my soul to the very core is glad 

At this thine exaltation. In this thing 

I shall find recompense when thou art gone: 

Now therefore go, and Aigle blesses thee. 
PHILOCTETES 

Aigle, I go: this vision and these kings 

Persuade me: yet I cannot bend my soul 

To leave thee ; and how ask thee to forgo 

Thy kindred, following a sick wounded man ? 

For, lo, I am going to a strange land, with all 

The dread of war about it and rough ways 


, 
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Whereon no damsel loves to cast her eyes. 

And, more than this, consider if thou goest 

Thou wilt have there to lean on no one thing, 
Except a man the gods perplex with pain. 

But here, if wearied out with tending me, 

The faces of thy childhood bring thee ease. 

And so thy mighty pity bears thee thro’ 

A labour hardly with these aids endured : 

Here canst thou rest a little from the sick man. 
Here hast thou sister choirs at pleasant song 
Driving the shuttle briskly. Thou canst leave 
My cave an hour with little noiseless feet 

And leave my woes behind thee. And their love 
Will hearten thee to endure the atmosphere 
Again of my affliction. No such thing 

Shall wait thee yonder: faces crafty and hard ; 
Men who have sold their hearts to thrust themselves 
Forward in blaring consequence ; mock-heroes, 
Mock-kings, unkinged by noisy passions that tear 


To shreds the inward majesty of the man. 
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With these, the herd and drove, flatterer and fool, 
Jumbled together in wild enterprise, 

And caring most to bicker among themselves. 
And thou, detesting these and all their ways, 
Wilt only have as comfort one sick man, 

And to endure his humours. Which may not be. 
Therefore, my darling, bless thee and remain : 
Seeing the years shall bring thee ample amends, 
When thou forgettest all this careworn face. 

Then may’st thou love some other, whom the gods 
Behold with eyes more gracious. Then to thee 
Sweet and calm joys of wife and motherhood, 
And little earnest faces and nestling heads, 

Shall recompense thy holy and tender care 

Which I can never recompense, and all 


Thy pity on a very abject thing. 


FLGLE 


I may go with thee, beautiful and sweet, 


Excellent tiding, I may go with thee! 
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Nay, let this word be set about with gold 

To keep against my bosom or in my hair 

For ever. O my Lemnos, thou art made 

A thing of nothing when he bids me go. 

O valleys of my childhood, there is fallen 

A mightier spirit on my soul than your 

Poor gentle influence, erewhile so sweet. 

O sister choirs, weave on and prosper fair ; 

For never more shall Aigle link the buds 
Among you, never watch the careful beeves 
Treading the grain, never see build the swallow 
Against her father’s roof, never take more 

Her pitcher to the well—All quite, quite gone. 
Ay, so it is, I must be weeping since 

There are some tears against my hand, and how 
They came I know not: for I am very glad. 
My sisters, nay, I am not hard, I weep ; 

But all about me seems to have bloomed into 
Such shining, that my heart sings like a bird 


Must sing, tho’ all are weeping, sing and sing. 
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There is a god that draws me and his steps 
Ye too shall know hereafter. 
PHILOCTETES 

In God’s name 
Go with me then. O excellent heart and dear 
Of woman, and thou, A2gle, dearest head, 
Give me thy lips. How should I give thee praise, 
Since love exceeds all praising ? Brave, meek dove, 
Thou hast chosen a sad nest for thyself, wherein 
The pretty shining plumage of thy youth 
Shall flake away to dimness; and I reap 
In this thy loss all harvest. Hear, thou sun, 
And thou immeasurable sea, and all 
Lispings of margin woods, this woman here 
Has given away in pity her great soul 
To tend a wounded creature all his days, 
Ay, such a leprous thing as I may be. 
Her if I called divine, ye scornful gods, 
I should dishonour deeply : since indeed 


These ways are little your ways. She is more, 
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My bird of comfort, than your scathing light 
Which ye reach out for harming man alone. 
Ye have made our pain your pastime; and I smile 
That human pity, deem’d so vile of gods, 

” Can cheat their careful vengeance of its sting. 
Therefore I say the thunder only of Zeus 
Shall part this Aigle from me. 


ULysses—Pyrrous—AiGLE—PHILOCTETES— 


PHIMACHUS 
PHILOCTETES 
And, you kings, 

Behold I cone late warrior to the war, 
Wounded I come since ye would have it 80 ; 
And a strange voice has spoken on your side 
That this world owns not. Ready am I and tame 
Great kings, to do your bidding ; and this maid 
Will lead me to your ships and go with me, 
And Phimachus, old comrade, aids our way. 


Ye make it nothing that I tamely go ? 
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Nay, by the light and by this maiden here, 

My vengeance was as sweet as life to a boy. 
And now I throw it down and cast it by, 
Wherefore ? Nay, not ye heavens for anything 
That this ignoble fool can understand 

In his false rhetoric. If to such a man 

I seem the crazy and uncertain jest 

Of dream and vision ; if to such a soul 

To love the memory of a comrade dead 

Seem but a girl’s perfection, a sick whim 

To let my anger go when one I loved, 

Speaking behind the cloud and veil of time 

So bids me—Why it must be always so ; 

The lesser nature never yet conceived 

Nobility above it, nay but held 

As folly what it could not understand 

With its mole eyes, ignoble; ay, but thou, 
Pyrrhus, I see this in thy glittering eyes, 

Canst understand me somewhat. Nay then, boy, 


This womanly dew is braver on thy lids 
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Than this man’s easy dog-like laughter sits 
Sneering his soul down—Ay, and Aigle too 
With thy sweet eyes new flooded into rain ; 
Why this is an old tale to thee, my child, 

A most sad old one. You have wept by me. 
When there was no one else would come or care. 
And you have crept and given your little palm 
To nest in mine, when your voice broke, as all 
The comfort you could give me. Ah, dear head, 
Have I so wrongly put mine anger by ? 

Doth thy sweet bosom scorn me for this thing 
Refusing vengeance ? Soft as light in cloud 
Thou givest answer with a rainy smile. 

Sneer on, Ulysses, now if thou canst sneer ; 
Being so more wretched tho’ a painless man 
Than I in any sorrow, tho’ a king 

Of woes with mortals; since some love me still : 
But thee, poor worm, no fellow-creature loves, 
Altho’ they use thy cunning in their wars. 


Sneer on, poor instrument of venom, I think 
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That I can bear such sneering, ay, and more. 
But, ere I leave these precincts of my pain, 

I will speak something to these Lemnians here ; 
A simple word, my kings, and easily said, 

No wordy toil of Ithacensian a 

Hear, O ye Lemnians, hear a full brief word 
Before I go, for surely from this day 

My voice shall be a silence on your rocks, 

My face a dimness with a few old men 
Remembered hardly. As day fathers day 

*Tis meet my memory pass; ay, meet that all 
Change and be changed. So roll the stars along 
And the great world is crown’d with silent lights 
Watching her changes, and no thing endures. 
Wherefore ye fosterers of the broken man, 
Whom ye denied not strangered when his own 
Despised the sharing with him light and air,— 
Prosper, ye kindly fishing folk, and thrive 
Always of Zeus; knowing your simple ways 
Are more than royal hatreds. Eat sweet bread 
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Because ye love no fellow-creature’s scathe. 
And I, this farewell spoken, speak no more, 
This only—He is noble and utterly great, 
Noble and great he only, who can say, 
Whatever plague the strong great gods impose, 
‘ Be it done but I am free. My spirit knows 
Its freedom tho’ ye crush me quite away. 
My last dim thought upon the very edge 
Of silence shall breathe “ freedom”’. For no hand 
Of god or demon can abolish this.’ 
CHORUS 
Man, let them have their way. 
Let them, O man, prevail : 
Mighty and more than thou, 
How should their anger fail ? 
Why settest thou thy baby palms 
To wrestle down the thews that may not tire ? 
Why wilt thou vex thyself to be as they, 
Weakling of sorrow and sleep ? 


Why wilt thou thrust about the world for peace ? 
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God is at peace alone. 

Take from their careless hands 

The morsels of their pity as they fall : 
Take from their scornful brows 

The curse, and call them just. 

Nay, thou art foolish to have any pride: 
They use thee as they choose. 

Count every happy dream 

As stolen from the envy of their power. 
Turn at the last to slumber, if no great woe 
Hath taken thee, secure, 

That under the warm earth to vex thy sleep 


Their hands can never come. 
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INDEX OF FIRST LINES 


Arcadian spaces of great grass arise. 
Before the tears of autumn shed 
Cold in the wintry gorges hangs the snow 


Daughter of the silver foam ‘ ; 
Dearest, edaaiiing ty poor maxried tears : 
Dispose thy loves in realms of mellow fiowers 


From holy flower to holy flower. 


Gentle Queen, that dost control 
Grass afield wears silver thatch . 


Greatly thou broodest on the sacred wave . 
Grey woods within whose silent shade 


He best can drink the wine of life 


IT cannot kiss thee as I used to kiss 

T had a true-love, none so dear . 

I heard a Saint cry to the Sun— Be dim 
I set my heart to sing of leaves . 

If in this church-yard’s crowded da 
If we have pondered on a face 


Kneel not and leave me: mirth is in its grave 


Light of love and cold of brain . 
Lost in a wilderness of ill . 


My heart is vext with this fantastic fear 
O choir of Tempe mute these many years 


Peace, there is nothing more for men to speak 


‘ 


204. INDEX OF FIRST LINES 


Record is nothing, and the hero great 
Rosy delight that changest day by day 


Sigh, heart, and break not; rest, lark, and wake not 


Take back your suit . ¢ ; : 2 
The autumn brought my love AS me 

The genial year awakening . 

The infants of her love surround her urn 

The last of all the starry flock 

The pilgrim cranes are moving to their Par 
The whip cracks on the plough-team’s flank 
The year flows on in bloom 

Thou hast lost thy love, poor fool 

Thou wilt not hearken, though I weep 

Thy lore may be the vocal memories . 

Tis gone, the larid of dreams! A greyer sky 
True heart, under grey-green arches 


Uranian Aphrodite, fair 


When I have done with hornet grief 
When Love, before whose planet birth 
When the snow begins to feather 
When we, my love, are gone to dust . 
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